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The Pattern of Soviet Foreign Policy 


Editor’s Note: The series of foreign policy moves and declara- 
tions launched by the Soviet Government since the death of 
Joseph Stalin has exacted world-wide attention. The prime ques- 
tion on all minds—Soviet affairs students, policy-makers, and pri- 
vate citizens alike—concerns the meaning and portent of these 
moves for the future of world peace. The answer is obscured in 
the perennial enigma of the relationship of communist tenets and 
goals to strategy and tactics. Certainly the markedly mild tone 
of initial Soviet policy pronouncements, the achievement of a 
Korean truce, and such lesser developments as the U.S.S.R.’s 
reestablishment of diplomatic relations with Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Israel, provided a vivid contrast to the intransigence and hos- 
tility that characterized the communist attitude during the 
twilight period of Stalin’s reign. Yet recent Soviet pronounce- 
ments have reverted somewhat toward the old Stalinist posture 
of toughness, dampening hopes that the Kremlin’s so-called “peace 
offensive” presaged a genuine attempt to reach settlements on the 
many critical international questions at issue. For example, the 
two Soviet notes in reply to the British, French, and U. S. pro- 
posal for a four-power conference on Germany restated time- 
worn conditions known to be unacceptable to the West; avoided, 
a: in the past, the key issue of genuinely free all-German elections 
as a basis of unification; and, in general, were couched in such 
vague iorms as to nullify the professed agreement to a conference. 
Again, Premier Malenkov’s announcement that the Soviets now 
have the hydrogen bomb assumed a stern posture on many issues, 
though he restated his stand of last March that “peaceful nego- 
tiation” was possible. More than ever, then, it is important to 
examine Soviet gestures and professions of peaceful intent with 
a critical eye. What do they mean in terms of long-range com- 
munist goals? Do they represent any real departure from the 
oft-professed premises of ‘Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism,” or are 
they merely tactical shifts of a ceaselessly zig-zagging, advance- 


Ideological Concepts In Soviet 


By Raymond L. Garthoff 


he question is often raised whether the Soviet 

leadership explcits communism as a cover for 
Russian nationalistic aggression, ur conversely, uses 
the shield of statehood to further the expansionist 
aims of communis: ideology. Because Soviet strategic 
aims in th~ territories adjacent to the U.S.S.R. are in 
manv instances the same as those of old Tsarist im- 
perialism, casual observers sometimes give undue 
weight to the former line of analysis. But Tsarist 
foreign policy pursued these aims as ends in them- 





Mr. Garthoff is a specialist on Soviet political and military 
affairs in the Social Science Division of Rand Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is a past contributor to Problems of Communism 
(“Soviet Historiography: the Past Revised,” No. 3-4, Vol. II). 


and-retreat “general line,” whose choice is determined by exped- 
iency? 

Definitive answers to these questions will only begin to emerge 
as the diplomatic phase of negotiation gets underway at the 
Korean political conference and, if it develops, the German con- 
ference. There is every reason to believe this period will be uneasy 
and long, and that any resolution of the wide-ranging conflicts 
between the communist and free worlds will come only with 
difficulty. Thus it will be some time before the complcx of com- 
munist moves since March can be analyzed in proper perspective. 
Meantime, however, there is valuable instruction cto be gained 
from an examination of the pattern of communist foreign policy 
in the past, as a clue to the meaning of emergent trends. The 
two articles below attempt to construct an historical and ideo- 
logical framework against which these trends can be better 
assessed. The first, by Raymond L. Garthoff, deals primarily with 
the theoretical basis of Soviet policy, explaining such concepts 
as “capitalist encirclement”, the “two camps”, the “inevitable 
clash,” and “peaceful coexistence.” (The interested reader is 
also referred to the articles, “Stalinist Theory and Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” and “The Ni:c:eenth Party Congress and Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” in Problems of Communism. Vol. I, No. 4 and Vol. II 
No. 1, respectively.) The second article, by Bernard E. Brown 
discusses the “United Front Tactics of International Communism” 
as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy, ie., the on-again, 
off-again readiness of the communist parties outside the Soviet 
orbit to cooperate with other political parties according to the 
U.S.S.R.’s needs of the moment. Taken together, these studies 
offer strong evidence that the present note of moderation in tl. 
communist attitude, reflected both in Kremlin policy and in che 
current line of the CP’s, is by no means 2 iepudiation of long- 
range goals and fundamental beliefs. ».. rather an org*nized 
tactital retreat dictated by the Sev.et Governments iced to 
accomodate itself to a new pe u:cal situation. 


Foreign Policy 


scives. In this sense it was no more or no less imperial- 
isric than its early capitalist counterparts, limiting its 
“byectives to the occasional conquest of neighboring 
states, the acquisition of warm water outlets, efc.; 
certainly it did mot assume that stable peace with the 
rest of the world was impossible. This is the crucial 
f-ature which distinguishes it from Soviet policy, as 
yur analysis will bear witness. The Soviet leaders 
assert, and their actions clearly confirm, that they 
consider the Soviet Union as a mere beginning, an 
embryo of a world communist state, to which every 
people and country on earth must be added before 
the ultimate victory of the communist revolution. 
They aim, in short, at the annihilation of all inde- 
pendent, and hence potentially hostile, power in the 








world. Russian national geo-political aims become 
merely an adjunct of an ideology which seeks max- 
imization of power. 

More important, since the communist ideology 
sanctions the pursuit of power, the Soviet leadership 
can resort to complete political expediency without 
moral deterrent, rationalizing its power orientation 
in terms of communist ideological demands. Even if 
the asserted goals of communism are submerged for- 
ever in the pursuit of power, there is no need to alter 
drastically or reject the ideology, since there is no 
basic conflict between the ideological and power 
impetus. Those elements of Marxism-Leninism which 
do correspond to power relations and power situations 
of the Soviet state are accepted and stressed, while 
those elements which are not applicable or subject to 
easy manipulation tend to shrivel into inoperative 
liturgy. 

To return to the opening question, then, the Soviet 
leadership is oriented by both Soviet self (state) -in- 
terest and ideological dictate, combining inextricably 
to impel the Soviet power drive. This dual impecus 
to power has resulted in a dual foreign policy—that 
is, a policy which operates on two levels, pursuing on 
the one hand the long range goal of world revolution, 
on the other, the aggrandizement of the Soviet state, 
as the home base of the ultimate world communist 
community. An understanding of how this dual 
policy has been implemented and how it has been 
rationalized in the communist ideology is of singular 
importance in assessing Soviet intentions in the present 
critical moment; these are the subjects under inquiry 
below. 


The Instruments of the Dual Policy 


When the Bolshevik leaders seized power in 1917, 
they did not immediately recognize the diplomatic 
difficulties of their dual role as directors of the world 
communist movement and rulers of the Soviet state. 
While acting as the government of one nat:on, they 
openly aided groups whose avowed purpose was the 
subversion of other governments. Thus the Bolshevik 
peace delegation at Brest-Litovsk in 1917-18 caused 
damage to its bargaining position by seeking to act 
simultaneously as representatives of a sovereign power 
and Bolshevik agitators. Similarly, the first Soviet 
diplomatic mission (to Germany, in 1918) was ex- 
pelled for its revolutionary activities within the year. 
The experience taught the Bolshevik leaders that the 
foreign policy obligations imposed by statehood in 
Russia made subversive and overt diplomatic activities 
incompatible. As a result they created separate organs 
to implement their dual policy: the Commissariat 


(later Ministry) of Foreign Affairs, in charge of 
Soviet diplomatic relations, and the Communist 
(Third) International, or Comintern, in charge of 
the world communist movement. Although the 
latter ostensibly had no connection with the Soviet 
Government except common ideological adherence, 
it remained largely under the control of the Bolshevik 
leadership. At first the separate organs were some- 
times poorly coordinated. In the German crisis of 
1923, for example, inconsistent policies led to a 
paradoxical situtation in which the Red Army was 
supplying the Reichswehr with munitions, while the 
latter was crushing a communist uprising in Ham- 
burg. By 1928, however, complete coordination was 
effected. By this time the Soviet leaders had come to 
realize that their real power lay in the Soviet state 
and not in the world proletariat. Accordingly, Com- 
intern policy became a mere adjunct of Soviet policy, 
convenient as a propaganda outlet and as a catalyst 
for occasional revolutionary action, but completely 
subjugated to the state interests of the U.S.S.R. 
When the realities of diplomatic life later demanded 
it (in May, 1943), the Soviets even dissolved the 
formal Comintern structure (though, needless to say, 
abandoning neither its aims nor its underground forces). 
The reason was openly stated at the time by Stalin: 
“The dissolution of the Communist International is 
correct and timely because it facilitates the organiza- 
tion of the common attack . . . against the common 
enemy—Hitlerism’—that is, it facilitated diplomatic 
concord with the Western democracies.‘ When the 
alliance had served its purpose and the Soviet postwar 
line of hostility emerged, the international communist 
organ was resurrected in the shape of the Cominform, 
created in 1947. 

Besides the Cominform, the Soviet leadership has, 
of course, direct lines of communication with the 
various foreign communist parties. In return for 
strict obedience to policy dictates from Moscow, the 
parties get Soviet support for their overt and subver- 
sive activities. In his closing address to the Nineteenth 
CPSA Congress last October, Stalin acknowledged 
the practice of subsidizing the national parties, re- 
marking, “As is well known, that is precisely what 
it [the U.S.S.R.] is doing,” and pledging continued 
Soviet aid.* 

The emergence of the Soviet state required not only 


1 Stalin, in answer to a question by Harold King, quoted in 
Vuneshniia Politika Sovetskovo Soiuza v Period Otechestvennoi 
Voiny (The Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union in the Period 
of the Fatherland War), Vol. I, OGIZ, Moscow, 1944, p. 90. 


2“Speech by J. V. Stalin at the Nineteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” Novoe Vremiia (New 
Times), No. 42, October 15, 1952, p. 2 
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the creation of a dual policy but also necessitated a 
basic readjustment of communist ideology to explain 
the role of the U.S.S.R. vis a vis the rest of the world. 
Let us see then how the Soviet leadership has conceived 
and utilized the Soviet Union’s status as a sovereign 
state among nations. 


Capitalist Encirclement and the “Two Camps” 


Among the basic Marxian tenets which had to be 
readapted was the concept of inevitable capitalist 
hostility, embodied in the theory of “class struggle.” 
The result of the party theoretician’s efforts was the 
formula of “capitalist encirclement”—the proclaimed 
belief that an encircling ring of capitalist nations 
was bent upon destroying the Soviet regime. The con- 
cept is political as well as geographical; i.e., it 
preaches that the whole of the outside (capitalist) 
world is committed to unrelenting hostility toward 
the communist state. The early Bolsheviks seized 
upon the inherited war with Germany (1917-18), 
and the subsequent Allied and Polish interventions 
in the Russian Civil War (1918-21) as proof of 
capitalism’s hostile intentions, and the concept has 
remained operative in Bolshevik dogma ever since. 
A typical statement was contained in Stalin’s address 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
in 1937: 


Capitalist encirclement is no empty phrase. It is a very 
real and unpleasant feature. Capitalist encirclement 
means that there is one country, the Soviet Union, which 
has established the Socialist order on its own territories 
and besides this there are many countries, bourgeois 
countries, which continue to carry on a capitalist mode 
of life and surround the Soviet Union, waiting for an 
opportunity to attack it, to break it, or at any rate, 
to undermine its power and weaken it. Our comrades 
forget this fundamental fact. But it is precisely this 
fact wnich determines the basis of relation between the 
capitalist encircling countries and the Soviet Union.® 


According to Bolshevik theory, the capitalist en- 
circlement presents a two-fold threat. First, the in- 
telligence services of the encircling powers attempt 
to spread internal dissidence within the U.S.S.R. 
This theme, although asserted earlier, was enormously 
intensified during the Great Purges of 1936-38, and 
again in the period of ideological rearmament follow- 
ing World War Il. Whether or not the suspicion is 
sincere, it has served as a useful rationalization of in- 
ternal disciplinary measures. 


The second and basic danger is armed intervention 


“Stalin, “Report to the Plenary Session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU(B),” (March 3, 1937), in Mastering 
Bolshevism, New York, 1937, p. 31. 


from without. Stalin has frequently made such state- 
ments as: 


The defeat of the first intervention did not destroy 
the danger of new intervention, inasmuch as the source 
of the danger of intervention—the capitalist encircle- 
ment—continued to exist. Neither would the danger 
of intervention be destroyed by the defeat of the new 
intervention if the capitalist encirclement continued to 
exist.4 


Again, in his much publicized “Letter to Ivan 
Ivanov” in 1938, Stalin stated: 


Only blockheads or masked enemies .. . can deny the 
danger of military intervention and of attempts at 
restoration [of capitalism] as long as the capitalist en- 
circlement exists... 5 

This “danger” of armed intervention is not con- 
sidered imminent at all times but varies with the 
world political situation. In the Soviet view, a 
“breathing spell” or “temporary balance of forces” 
between the capitalist encirclement and the Soviet 
state came into being after the peace with Germany 
in 1918, and the defeat of the foreign military “in- 
terventionists” and White  counter-revolutionary 
forces (1918-22). It was clearly to the Soviets’ in- 
terest to “postpone” a recurrence of “intervention” 
while building up and_ consolidating strength. 
Izvestiia in 1929 stated this basis of Soviet policy with 
a quotation from Lenin: 


“The later the imperialist front will attack the Soviet 
Union, the longer we can peacefully build our socialist 
economy, the longer the communist parties of the West 
will be able to close the ranks of the working class, 
the longer the national revolutionary movement will 
develop in the oriental states, and the better conditions 
for international socialism will accompany the inevttable 
attack against the Soviet state on the part of the 
capitalist encirclement.” Therefore [J/zvestiia continues] 
it is naturally the first and most basic principle of 
Leninist foreign policy to extend as long as possible 
the breathing spell which Soviet Russia first gained for 
herself during the Brest period. The extension of this 
breathing spell appears as the basic and most substantial 
formula of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union.® 


Soviet diplomacy is credited with having preserved 
this delicate “breathing spell” or “temporary balance 
of forces” by the skillful utilization of “contradic- 
tions” between and among the imperialist states. By 
the Soviets’ own definition: 


Soviet foreign policy is scientifically based. It 
is flexible and tactically wise . . . [it] distinguishes the 
sharp contradictions between capitalist countries and 
utilizes them in the interest of the Soviet state. 


#Stalin, History of the CPSU(B), (1938) p. 274. See also 
the reports to the Party Congresses and speeches of Stalin. 

5 Stalin, Bolshevik, No. 4, February, 1938, passim. 

6 Izvestiia (editorial), January 22, 1929. Italics added. 





A minute study of these contradictions and their roots 
is the necessary condition for the successful conduct 
of the foreign policy of the Soviet state.? 


Aggravating and capitalizing upon the contradic- 
tions in the capitalist world requires flexibility and 
expediency, qualities often praised in Soviet writings: 


Precise calculation of the relation of forces, the 
greatest flexibility and maneuverability, courage, firm 
and iron will in the execution of set tasks, have always 
played a decisive role in the successful realization of 
the foreign policy of the Soviet state.§ 

In the Soviet view, then, capitalist intervention 
was prevented for over twenty years by Soviet foreign 
policy’s skillful manipulation of intercapitalist con- 
tradictions, as reflected in the treaties of Rapallo in 
1922, Berlin in 1926, with France in 1934, with Nazi 
Germany in 1939, and with Great Britain and the 
United States in 1941. When the “inevitable at- 
tack” predicted by Lenin occurred in June, 1941, it 
was again Soviet manipulative skill, so the line goes, 
which permitted the U.S.S.R. to gain the Atlantic 
powers as temporary allies for the duration of the 
threat from Germany, and to neutralize the Japanese 
threat without expending Soviet effort. 

Throughout this period the Soviet Union remained 
the sole “socialist” state, enclosed within a vast en- 
circlement of imperialist states. But just as World 
War I had given birth to the first Soviet “socialist” 
state, World War II was expected to create further 
“socialist” states in its aftermath.° With a good deal 
more “manipulation”’—not to mention a little help 
from the Soviet armies, fortuitously present in Eastern 
Europe—this is precisely what occurred. As the Com- 
munists effected one coup after another in the satel- 
lites, a new theme emerged in the postwar line of 
Soviet policy, displacing though not eclipsing the 
theme of capitalist encirclement. This was the form- 
ulation of the “two camps”: now, it was acclaimed, 
the Soviet Union no longer stood alone but was sur- 
rounded by “friendly socialist states”, or ‘“‘people’s 
democracies” as they came to be called; thus there 
had occurred a “favorable alteration in the relation 
of forces” prevailing between the capitalist encircle- 
ment and the Soviet bloc, transforming them into 
“two camps” roughly equal in strength. 

Andrei Zhdanov’s speech at the formation of the 


7G. A. Deborin, Pervye Mezhdunarodnye Akty Sovetskovo 
Gosudarstva i Yevo Vneshniaia Politika v Gody Inostrannoi 
Interventsii i Grazhdanskoi Voiny (1917-1922), (The First 
International Acts of the Soviet State and Its Foreign Policy 
in the Years of the Foreign Intervention and Civil War, 
1917-1922), Moscow, 1947, p. 3. 

8 Deborin, op. cit., p. 4. 

®For example, see Stalin’s Report to the 17th Party Congress 
n 1938, in Leninism: Selected Writings, New York, 1942, p. 308. 
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Cominform in September, 1947, officially set the new 
course. He opened with these words: 


The end of the second World War brought with it big 
changes in the world situation. The military defeat of 
the bloc of fascist states, the character of the war as a 
war of liberation from fascism, and the decisive role 
played by the Soviet Union in the vanquishing of the 
fascist aggressors, sharply altered the alignment of forces 
between the two systems—the Socialist and the capitalist 
—in favor of Socialism. 


And later in the speech: 


The fundamental changes caused by the war in the 
international scene and in the position of individual 
countries has entirely changed the political landscape 
of the world. A new alignment of political forces has 
arisen. The more the war recedes into the past, the 
more distinct become two major trends in postwar in- 
ternational policy, corresponding to the division of the 
political forces operating in the international arena into 
two major camps: the imperialist and anti-democratic 
camp on the one hand, and the anti-imperialist and 
democratic camp, on the other.1° 


The concept of the “two camps” was not a new 
one. As early as 1919 Stalin stated: “The world has 
decisively and unalterably split into two camps: the 
camp of imperialism and the camp of socialism.”™ 
Until 1947, however, it was a subordinate theme, 
treated as an implicit and incidental aspect of the 
concept of capitalist encirclement. In the past five 
years it has in large part replaced the encirclement 
theme. The accretions of the “peoples’ democracies” 
in Eastern Europe, the East German Democratic 
Republic, and the Chinese People’s Republic are 
heralded on all occasions as the ‘main weights” in the 
“favorable alteration of forces” between the two op- 
posed camps. And repeatedly the idea is expressed, 
as by Malenkov in the peroration to his address before 
the Nineteenth Party Congress, “Comrades! The 
Soviet State is now no more a lonely island surrounded 
by capitalist countries.”'* 

Prior to 1947, the Soviets did not clearly designate 
a “leader” of the capitalist camp, although Great 
Britain and ‘the Anglo-American imperialists” were 
most nearly and most frequently cast in this role. 
Since that time, however, the United States has ex- 
plicitly been accorded the honor, “heading the camp 
of imperialism, as the center of attraction of aggres- 
sive and reactionary forces in the whole world.” 
Needless to say, the Soviet Union is cast in contrast 
as “heading the camp of socialism and democracy, as 


10 A. Zhdanov, The International Situation, FLPH, Moscow, 
1947, pp. 7 and 17. 

11 Stalin, “Two Camps,” Sochineniia, Vol. IV, p. 232. 

12 Malenkov, “Report to the Nineteenth Party Congress on the 
Work of the Central Committee of the VKP(B),” Bolshevik, 
No. 19, October, 1952, p. 63. 
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the center of attraction of all progressive forces 
struggling to prevent a new war and to consolidate 
peace . ics 

Although the theme of capitalist encirclement has 
been subordinated, the Soviet leadership has no in- 
tention of abandoning it, as was emphatically made 
clear not long ago. Apparently the new “balance of 
forces” led to a tendency on the part of some theorists 
to discount western “aggressive” intentions (at least 
in the current period) and to venture that the en- 
circlement concept was now completely outmoded. 
We learn of this tendency only indirectly: the best 
instance is found in a recent article in Pravda: 


Certain propagandists have engaged in an academic 
dispute over whether capitalist encirclement of the Soviet 
Union continues to exist or has faded into the past. 
Dogmatists and doctrinaire people have been found who 
have begun to assert that once the people’s democracies 
friendly to us appeared on our western and eastern 
frontiers the question of capitalist encirclement was 
removed. Certain would-be theoreticians have even gone 
o far as to say that since the powerful camp of 
ycialism has been formed, imperialism has ceased to be 


a danger to us. Such discourses are anti-Marxist and 
harmful.14 


S¢ 
S¢ 


The perpetuation of the encirclement theme is un- 
doubtedly due in part to its usefulness in internal 
propaganda; for years the dangers of encirclement 
have been been presented as the main justification for 
the sacrifices exacted from the Soviet people and for 
the disciplines of the police state. The theme is also 
retained in the rationale of the doctrine of “inevitable 
clash,” as will soon be shown. 


Coexistence and the Inevitable Clash 


The Bolshevik leaders first bowed to the need for 
some form of coexistence with the capitalist world 
in March, 1918, when they signed the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk with the German Empire. This un- 
orthodox compromise of the Marxian view was re- 
garded by the “Left” Communists with strong mis- 
givings, an attitude they maintained and frequently 
voiced until their fall from power in the mid- 
1920’s.1° Nonetheless, the decision had been made. 
Since that time, the Soviet leadership has not hesitated 


131, P. Beria, “Thirty-Fourth Anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution,” Bolshevik, No. 21, 


November, 
1951, p. 2. 


At that time Beria was still “unmasked,” and his 
extollment of the Soviet Union was undoubtedly taken at face 
value by all good CP members. 


14 Kosev, “On Revolutionary Vigilance,” Pravda, February 6, 
1953, 


15 See this author's article “The Stalinist Revision of History: 


The Case of Brest-Litovsk,” Problems of Communism, Vol. II, 
No. 3-4. 


to envision an indefinite—but mot limitless—period 
of “peaceful coexistence with the capitalist encircle- 
ment.” 

The Soviet conception of “peaceful coexistence” 
is one of the hardest to define and document, for the 
simple reason that it is mot a basic doctrinal belief 
(as are the other concepts under examination) but 
is rather a vaguely formulated contradiction of doc- 
trine, originally devised to legitimize the establish- 
ment of Soviet diplomatic relations, later adopted as 
an effective weapon in Soviet and world communist 
propaganda. Thus the Soviet definition is purposely 
elusive. It has been pointed out that in every one of 
Stalin’s statements to foreign interviewers in the 
1930’s and 1940’s to the effect that peaceful coexis- 
tence is possible, “he neglects to specify how long and 
on what terms.’’® The same comment applies to the 
now frequent statements on peaceful coexistence 
directed to the Soviet people by their leaders and the 
Soviet press since the war, especially since 1949.%7 
One recent authoritative statement, a little more 
specific and therefore more revealing than most, was 
contained in Malenkov’s report to the Nineteenth 
Party Congress: 


The Soviet policy of peace and the security of nations 
is based on the fact that peaceful coexistence between 
capitalism and communism and collaboration are fully 
possible if a mutual desire to collaborate exists, if there 
is a readiness to implement accepted commitments and 
to adhere to the principle of equality of rights and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other states. The 
Soviet Union always favored and favors today the de- 
velopment of trade and collaboration with other 
countries, irrespective of the difference of social systems. 
The Party will continue to implement this policy in the 
future on the basis of mutual advantages.18 


This quotation reveals the conditional and tem- 
porary nature of “peaceful coexistence” in the Soviet 
conception. First, coexistence is possible only if there 
is “mutual desire to collaborate,” “readiness to imple- 
ment accepted commitments,” “noninterference in 
the internal affairs of other states,” etc. The im- 
partial observer cannot study the record of postwar 


16 Historicus, “Stalin on Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 27, 
No. 2, January, 1949, p. 209. As Historicus point out, these 
statements were made to foreigners and were not given wide 
circulation in the USSR. The postwar statements were answers 
to questions by Alexander Werth (September, 1946), Elliott 
Roosevelt (December, 1946), Harold Stassen (April, 1947), 
Henry Wallace (May, 1948), and Kingsbury Smith (January, 
(949), 

17 Malenkov, in his address on Stalin’s seventieth birthday, 
devoted more attention to this therne than did the other Polit- 
buro speakers, although several affirmed peaceful coexistence. 
Malenkov, Bolshevik, No. 24, December, 1949. 


18 Malenkov, Bolshevik, No. 19, 1952, p. 20. Italics added. 








history without seeing that the Soviets simply have 
not fulfilled these, their own stated conditions for 
peaceful coexistence (seeking to conceal this fact with 
loud allegations that it is the “capitalist camp” which 
fails to do so). Second, the statement that this policy 
will continue in the future “on the basis of mutual 
advantage” clearly implies that if and when it should 
cease to be to Soviet advantage (or rather their 
estimate of advantage) to continue peaceful coex- 
istence, they will abandon it. 


Malenkov inadvertently revealed what the Soviets 
would consider an adequate fulfillment of the above- 
cited conditions. In another passage of his address, 
he spoke of “entirely new relations between states . . . 
built on the principles of equal rights, economic 
collaboration, and respect for national independence.” 
Here was a virtual paraphrase of the stated prerequi- 
sites for peaceful coexistence—but this time Malenkov 
was offering the Soviet characterization of the rela- 
tions between the U.S.S.R. and its satellites.1® 


The coexistence concept is closely linked to the 
“relation of forces” idea, discussed above. In a 1925 
party report, Stalin directly referred to what he called 
“the current streak of peaceful coexistence” as “a cer- 
tain temporary balance of forces.” °° Pravda indirectly 
expressed the same idea in an editorial last October: 


The present relation of forces between the camp of 
imperialism and the camp of democracy and peace makes 
the possibility of preserving peace and preventing a new 
war fully real.?1 


As we have seen, the relation of forces is not viewed 
by the Soviets as an unalterable state of affairs; it is 
rather considered the reflection of political realities 
which must be soberly calculated, but which can and 
must be manipulated in a carefully planned policy. 
Thus peace and peaceful coexistence again emerge 
not as a permanent or basic but as a temporary Soviet 
policy, dictated by the present “balance of forces” — 
that is, by the “rough equality” prevailing between 
the two camps, which would make war a disadvan- 
tageous and dangerous proposition. The tactical, not 
the strategic, goal is peace. 


The postwar interim of “peaceful coexistence” has 
not even allowed a spell of genuinely (if temporarily) 
peaceful relations; instead it has brought the “cold 
war.” In the 1930’s the Soviet Government was rel- 
atively so weak that pacific relations (for the time) 
were possible. But since the war, the rough balance 


19 [bid. 

20 Stalin. ‘Political Report to the Central Committee, December 
18 [1925],” Sochineniia, Vol. VII, pp. 261-2. Italics added. 

21 Pravda, (editorial), October 18, 1952. Italics added. 





of the “two camps,” with no prospect of any effective 
“third force,” has permitted (or to the Bolshevik, 
“required”) a more aggressive policy. As Bol’shevik 
assessed the situation in 1946 (at this time, still in 
terms of capitalist encirclement) : 

. it is not sufficient to guess at the schemes of the 
enemies, frustrate their plans and confine oneself to 
defense against hostile diplomatic activities. The con- 
ditions of capitalist encirclement require the application 
of extensive counter plans which would not only fol 
the enemy but would systematically improve the inter- 
national position of the Soviet state. .. .?? 


One such “counter plan” has been the Soviets’ 
massive propaganda campaign to divide the non-com- 
munist world by presenting the Soviet Union as the 
ardent advocate of world peace, and head of “the 
camp of peace and democracy” (as well as the camp 
of “socialism.”) Stalin has commented that “the 
contemporary movement for the preservation of peace 
differs from the movement during the first World 
War for the transformation of the imperialist war 
into a civil war” because “the latter movement went 
further and pursued socialist ends.” ** In other words, 
the present peace campaign does not. In light of this 
claim, it is interesting to recall Lenin’s dictum on 
“peace programs” in 1916: 


Every ‘peace program’ is a deception of the people and 
a piece of hypocrisy unless its principal object is to 
explain to the masses the need for a revolution, and 
to support, aid, and develop the revolutionary struggle 
of the masses. . . .24 


One might be tempted to conclude that the present 
“movement” is hypocritical deception because it al- 
leges to pursue peace for peace’s sake, in disregard of 
“socialist,” or Soviet, ends. There is, however, more 
reason to believe that the hypocrisy lies in the latter 
allegation: the way in which the campaign has been 
conducted; the specious issues to which it has been 
tied (e.g., the petition for atomic disarmament, while 
the Soviets persistently refused to implement an atomic 
control program in the proper forum of the United 
Nations); the vilification of the West as the “‘war- 
mongerers”, efc.—these and other aspects of the 
campaign can hardly be denied as tactics “which 
would not only foil the enemy but would systematic- 
ally improve the international position of the Soviet 
state”. 

The final proof of the temporary nature of ‘“‘peace- 
ful coexistence” is provided by Soviet doctrine itself, 
in the concept of the “inevitable clash.”” This idea 


22 Bolshevik, No. 10, May, 1946, O77. 
23 Stalin, Bolshevik, No. 18, 1952, p. 19. 


“4Lenin, Selected Works, New York, 1943, Vol. V, p. 237 
(originally written in April, 1916). 
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was the logical (in the Bolshevik sense of the term) 
outgrowth of the encirclement theme, and thus com- 
pletes the circle of our analysis. For since, in the 
Bolshevik view, armed intervention by the capitalist 
nations is inevitable, since their hostility is implacable 
and undying, there is only one way to resolve the 
danger for all time: “To destroy the danger of 
foreign capitalist intervention, the capitalist encircle- 
ment would have to be destroyed.” 2° The new “bal- 
ance of forces”—i.e., the greatly enhanced strength 
of the communist camp since the war—has not elim- 
inated the emphasis on capitalist “aggressive” inten- 
tions or the danger of capitalist intervention. As 
recently as 1951, a writer in Bel’shevik stated: 


The question of the conclusive victory of socialism... 
is the question of the liquidation of the capitalist en- 
circlement which generates the danger of intervention.26 


Thus, in the communist view, a clash or series of 
clashes between capitalism and communism is inevita- 
ble and will ultimately result in the destruction of 
the one by the other system. Lenin laid down this 
view in addressing the Eighth Party Congress in 
1919: 


We are living not only in a state but in a system of 
states, and the existence of the Soviet republic side by 
side with imperialist states for a prolonged period is 
unthinkable, At the end, either one or the other will 
win. And before this happens a series of the most 
frightful collisions between the Soviet republic and 
bourgeois states is inevitable.27 


Stalin commented succinctly on this passage, “Clear, 
one would think!” and frequently quoted it in his 
pronouncements.”* 


This fundamental concept of inevitable clash has 
been reiterated in every period of Soviet history, in- 
cluding the recent past. For example, an editorial in 
Pravda last September—ironically in commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Stalin’s first state- 
ment on the possibility of protracted “peaceful co- 
existence”—flatly declared: 


The fate of the world will ultimately be decided by 
the outcome of the inevitable struggle between the two 


worlds.29 

Since 1949 the Soviet leaders have on several occa- 
sions openly asserted that the approaching inevitable 
clash will spell “the liquidation of the whole system 


°5 Stalin, History of the CPSU (B), New York, 1939, p. 274, 
(first published in 1938). 


°6 Mikheev, Bolshevik, No. 16, 1951, p. 59. 
27 Lenin, Sochineniia, Moscow, 3rd ed., Vol. 24, p. 122. 


28 Stalin, in Poblems of Leninism, New York, 1934, pp. 66- 
67, (originally written in 1926). 


29 Pravda, (editorial), September 9, 1952. Italics added. 


of world imperialism,” “the graveyard not only of 
separate capitalist states, but for all of world capital- 
ism.” 3° Thus the Soviets have relaxed their reluctance 
to prophesize the “date” of victory of the “world 
revolution” to the extent of predicting that it will 
be the outcome of the next world war. One Soviet 
writer has even asserted that “the second half of the 
twentieth century will bring the complete victory of 
communism throughout the world.” 51 
According to the proclaimed Soviet view, a new 
incidence of “imperialist” aggressive intervention has 
only been prevented by the existence of two crucial 
forces: one is the military might of the Soviet state; 
the second, as in the prewar period, is the internal 
contradictions and vulnerabilities within and among 
states of the non-communist world. Stalin’s last 
major pronouncement, his article in Bol’shevik on 
the eve of the Nineteenth Party Congress, aroused 
considerable interest for its stress on these inter-cap- 
italist contradictions; in brief, he stated that “in 
practice” they are “stronger than the contradictions 
between the camp of capitalism and the camp of 
socialism,” despite the “theoretically” greater severity 
of the contradictions between the two camps.°? He 
offered as his primary justification of the statement: 
war with the U.S.S.R., as a socialist country, 
would be more dangerous to capitalism than war between 
the capitalist countries, for if war between the capitalist 
countries poses only the question of the supremacy of 
some capitalist countries over other capitalist countries, 
war with the U.S.S.R. should certainly pose the question 
of the continued existence of capitalism itself 38 


In other words, such a war might well result in the 
total destruction of capitalism predicted by the 
Soviets. 

Despite this new theoretical twist, Stalin did not 
modify the basic theme of the inevitable clash between 
the two camps. Following shortly on the heels of 
the above passage was a restatement of the old famil- 
iar theme: “In order to eliminate the inevitability of 
wars imperialism must be destroyed.” ** Since in the 
Soviet view, imperialism will only be destroyed by the 
inevitable clash of the two camps, the elliptical con- 
clusion is that war is inevitable. Once more peaceful 
coexistence is underscored as a temporary phenomenon. 


30 Malenkov, Bolshevik, No. 21, November, 1949; Molotov, 
Bolshevik, No. 24, December, 1949; Mikoyan, Pravda, March 11, 
1950; Beria, Bolshevik, No. 21, November, 1951; Malenkov, 
Bolshevik, No. 19, October, 1952; Pervukhin, Pravda, November 
7, 1952. For a restatement since Stalin’s death, see A. Nikhonov, 
in Kommunist, No. 7, May, 1953. 

31 Kozlov, Voprosy Ekonomiki. No. 4, 1952, p. 86. 

32 Stalin, Bolshevik, No. 18, 1952, pp. 18-19. 

33 [bid., p. 18. Italic added. 


34 Tbid., p. 20. Italics added. 








Stalin’s dictum was widely interpreted as a direc- 
tive to Communists to soft-pedal the aggravations 
between the communist and non-communist world, 
greatly intensified by the ‘“‘cold war” policy, and to 
concentrate all of their energies on the aggravation of 
“contradictions” within the capitalist camp. The 
Soviet hope, as expressed in the past, is to see the 
“imperialist” states war among themselves—then to 
enter at the most propitious moment for maximum 
Soviet gain at minimum risk or expense. As Stalin 
declared in 1925 to a closed session of the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee: 


If war begins, we must not sit by with arms folded—- 
we must enter, but enter last. And we must enter in 
order to throw the decisive weight onto the scales, the 
weight which can tip the scales.35 


This was the strategy pursued by Stalin in the early 
years of World War II, before Hitler’s attack. Stalin’s 
new emphasis on the inevitability of inter-capitalist 
wars gives reason to believe that the concept persists 
in Sovict long-range strategic planning. 

Since 1946, Soviet policy has pursued three major 
objectives to increase the relative power of the Soviet 
bloc, presumably for “the inevitable clash”: 


1) the consolidation of wartime and postwar ter- 
ritorial and economic gains, and the strengthening of 
military power and potential (¢.g., the fifth Five- 
Year Plan in the U.S.S.R.; the purges and cautious 
militarization of the satellites of Eastern Europe, and 
by proxy of China) ; 

2) the attempt to fill any remaining power 
“vacuums” (e.g., Czechoslovakia in 1948; South 
Korea in 1950; perhaps Iran next); and 


3) the stimulation and exploitation of all vulner- 
abilities or “contradictions” within and between the 
non-communist states, and between colonial powers 
and their colonies (e.g., French fears of Germany, 
British-American differences; xeutralism in Europe 
and Asia; civil war in Indo-China; nationalist agita- 
tion in the Near and Far East, etc.) 


35 Stalin, Sochineniia, Vol. VII, p. 14. (This speech of 
January 19, 1925, before the Plenum of the Central Committee 
was first made public in the Sochineniia in 1947. 


The Soviet Union has suffered important setbacks in 
al) three sectors of its policy: it has been confronted 
with increasing unrest in the satellites and the out- 
right defection of Yugoslavia; it has been foiled in 
most of its attempts to fill what it deemed to be power 
“vacuums”—in Irar. (1946), Berlin (1948-9), Greece 
(1947-9), and Korea (1950); it has seen that the 
so-called inter-capitalist ‘‘contradictions” have not 
prevented a united defense effort and a vast increase 
in free world defensive capabilities. Yet despite these 
setbacks, the Soviets definitely have achieved, in their 
terms, “a fevorable alteration in the relation of 
forces” vis-a-vis the non-communist world. 

The intensification of the “peaceful coexistence” 
line since Stalin’s death may indicate a sharp veer 
toward further moderation in the Soviet tactical line; 
but nothing has occurred to date to indicate a change 
in the political objectives outlined above. Statements 
by the new leaders and in the Soviet press (for ex- 
ample, Pravda’s reply to U.S. President Eisenhower’s 
address of April 16) °° continue to seek the propaganda 
advantages of peace, but attach the same conditions 
of “mutual” (read: Soviet) advantage to all concrete 
situations requiring settlement. It is worth recalling 
that the resumption of Korean truce talks coincided 
with the communist (Viet-Minh) invasion of Laos 
in Indo-China, abandoned when its effect on world 
public opinion was obviously negative. 

The Soviet view of international politics, of the 
relation between the Soviet-dominated and _ free 
worlds, conceivably may change in due time. But the 
non-communist world must not be seduced by Soviet 
protestations of peace and peaceful coexistence; even 
if a limited “retreat” is adopted in Soviet foreign 
policy, its attested aim is to throw the free world off 
guard and create rifts in western policies. The only 
way in which Soviet policy may in time be altered is 
by consistently firm, unprovocative, but resolute 
determination of the free world to permit no com- 
munist aggression in any form, and to build and main- 
tain the strength to give that determination meaning. 


36 Pravda, April 26, 1953. This same issue printed Eisen- 
hower’s speech. 
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The United Front Tactics of International Communism 


By Bernard E. Brown 


HE emollient tone of Soviet foreign policy since 

Stalin’s death has given some indication that the 
new ‘regime in the Kremlin is shifting tactics 
toward a more moderate and conciliatory line in 
its relations with the outside world. Some ob- 
servers have interpreted the new attitude as a 
repudiation and reversal of Stalinist policy. More have 
considered it a consensus of Stalinist and post-Stalin 
opinion in the Kremlin. These latter analysts point 
to various signs that an organized partial retreat from 
the militant line was already under planning, and in 
some respects underway, in the months preceding 
Stalin’s death. The clearest sign of this “retreat”, it 
is held, has been the shifting attitude of communist 
parties outside the Soviet orbit toward left-wing and, 
to an extent, centrist political parties. For the past 
year and more, the national CPs—particularly those in 
Europe—have been engaged in an obvious effort to 
break out of their political isolation and to establish 
bases for collaboration and affiliation with non-com- 
munists. Socialists and liberals, previously the butt of 
communist abuse and vilification, are now finding 
themselves openly praised and warmly wooed as allies 
in a common cause. 

As Mr. Raymond Garthoff’s article has demonstra- 
ted, and as this analysis will attempt to show, the 
world communist “‘line’”—that is, the line followed 
by the national party organizations—is determined 
and controlled from Moscow on the basis of Soviet 
foreign policy objectives at a given moment. There is 
good reason to believe, then, that the new conciliatory 
line of the CP’s is part of a general strategy to soft- 
pedal the acute hostility between the communist and 
non-communist worlds engendered by the Kremlin’s 
postwar policy of “cold war”. 

The modification of party militancy began cautious- 
ly, picked up momentum last summer, and within the 
last six months has become the established line of 
national parties in many areas of the world. The case 
of the French CP illustrates the tactical shift most 
dramatically. In early 1952 party spokesmen were 
still preaching open political warfare with the Social- 
ists. Typical of the vituperative line of attack was the 
following statement by Francois Billoux, one of the 
leading French party theoreticians, in the communist 
organ, Cahiers du Communisme: 





Mr. Brown is on the faculty of the Department of Government, 
The College of the City of New York. The article is based on 
a chapter of The Atlantic Alliance, a forthcoming book of which 
Mr. Brown is co-author. 


We know that one of the conditions of victory is the 
unity of the working class in the struggle. That condition 
can only be realized by striking blows against the Socialist 
Party and against its leaders, organizers of the split and 
bearers of bourgeois ideology within the working class. 
It is not sufficient to expose the uninterrupted series of 
misdeeds by the Socialist leaders, but to convince the 
Socialist workers that they are the first victims.1 


In a succeeding issue, another CP writer, Paul Bal- 
migére, spelled out the communist indictment of 
social democracy in tiresome detail. In brief it ran 
(at that time) as follows: 1) the SFIO (French 
Socialist party) is at the service of French capitalism 
and American imperialism; 2) therefore, Communists 
must attack not only the Socialist leaders but also the 
whole ideological system of social democracy; 3) 
however, party militants must distinguish between 
the Socialist “right-wing” leaders and the workers 
whom they “deceive” (an important distinction in 
communist tactics, as will be shown) .” 

Within a few months this frequently and strongly 
expressed hostility toward French Socialists underwent 
a complete transformation. Overnight the same Com- 
munist writers “discovered” that the Socialists were 
not “enemies” and “agents of imperialism”, but 
natural “friends” and “allies”, seeking the same im- 
mediate ends as their Communist brothers. Bidding 
for co-action between the Socialists and Communists, 
one Communist commentator recalled the mutual bene- 
fits of the “popular front” of 1934, which, he said, 
had taught “that the conclusion of agreements for a 
common action on limited points is possible at all 
times beween Socialists and Communists if there is a 
mutual desire to achieve the immediate claims and the 


political objectives fixed together”. He went on to 
declare: 


It is up to the Communists to seek in every case common 
points on the basis of which a concerted action can be 
undertaken without more delay by the militants and the 
organizations of the two parties . .. In spite of the diver- 
gencies which separate them as regards different problems, 
Socialists and Communists can and must unite against the 
common enemy.® (Italics added) 


1 Francois Billoux, “Les taches du Patri deux ans aprés le XII¢ 
Congrés,” Cahiers du communisme, May, 1952, p. 466. See also 
Billoux’s article, ibid., February, 1952. 

2Cf. Paul Balmigére, “L’idéologie social-démocrate au service 
de l’imperialisme,” ibid., March, 1952, esp. p. 266. 

3 Victor Michaut, “L’unité d’action des Socialistes et des Com- 
munistes clef d’un changement politique,” Cahiers du com- 
munisme, August, 1952, esp. pp. 723f. See also Francois 
Billoux’s virtual recantation in the same issue. 








In a statement of September 4, 1952, Jacques 
Duclos, number-two man in the French communist 
command, outlined the pleasant prospect of a common 
front of Communists and Socialists: 


The united National Front could, with the agreement of 
all, take on the task of providing an economic, financial 
and social policy, assuring, within the framework of a 
peace economy, the revival of French industry and agricul- 
ture, the satisfaction of the most pressing claims of the 
laboring masses, the development of fruitful commercial 
relations with all nations, the undertaking of great projects 
of reconstruction, and the building of more housing.4 


The somewhat astounding reversal in the French 
communist attitude toward the Socialists had its 
parallel in many countries. In 1948, for example, the 
American Communists, seemingly on their own initia- 
tive, had established the Progressive Party, thereafter 
arguing that the “new” party represented the sole 
hope for peace and “socialism”. The major parties 
were ridiculed, liberal leaders were castigated, those 
who repudiated the “new” party were denounced. In 
1952, the Communists admitted their mistake in so 
driving the party into further political isolation. Ac- 
cording to a “Draft Resolution”, released by the 
party’s National Committee on December 28, 1952: 


It was incorrect to have favored the departure of the 
Wallace forces without masses from the Democratic Party. 
Every effort should have been made to encourage the 
Wallace forces to unfold fully the struggle for peace to 
its conclusion within the Democratic party in a determined 
effort to influence the mass base of that party. (Italics 
added). 


The resolution concluded: 


The Progressive party, though it has performed yeoman 
service in the struggle for peace and against reaction, is 
not and cannot be a major vehicle in the emergence of a 
mass people’s party led by labor.5 


The American CP was therefore instructed to con- 
centrate its efforts on penetrating liberal organizations 
and the major American political parties in an effort 
to influence their “mass base”. 

Thus, while French Communists were to organize 
united fronts, American Communists were to infil- 
trate rival groups. The impetus was the same in both 
cases: to move away from the “left sectarianism” 
which has isolated the party from the masses, and to 
adopt a new tactic of moderation and united or paral- 
lel action with other groups. It is assumed, of course, 
that party militants will not fall into the error of 
“mass opportunism” and undertake genuine collabora- 
tion with liberals. (The American party is particu- 


* Le Monde, September 5, 1952. 


5 From the “Draft Resolution on Situation Growing Out of 
Presidential Elections,” reprinted in Political Affairs, December, 
1952, pp. 4-13. 
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larly touchy on this score: “The sad experience of our 
Party with Browder Right-opportunist revisionism 
should still be fresh in our’memories”.® Apparently 
the attempt of Earl Browder, erstwhile leader of the 
American CP, to direct communist activity into 
genuinely reformist and gradualist channels during 
the heyday of the Soviet-American wartime alliance, 
is still recalled with a shudder by present-day com- 
munist leaders. ) 

To anyone acquainted with communist tactics, this 
latest twist in the party line has a familiar ring. Seen 
in historical context, the doctrine of “‘anti-sectarian- 
ism” is simply a new version of the old communist 
“united front” tactic—or rather, international com- 
munism’s eternal vacillation between two different 
“united front” concepts—the united front “from be- 
low” or that “from above” (or both), depending upon 
the foreign policy aims of the U.S.S.R. at a given 
moment. When the Soviets were intent upon carrying 
through a world revolution, they waged war on orga- 
nized socialism as the major obstacle to their leadership 
over the masses. When they were desperately seeking 
alliances with certain non-communist nations against 
others, they modified the party line, encouraging co- 
operation between communist and socialist organiza- 
tions; behind the facade of joint action, however, 
Communists were expected to continue their efforts 
to weaken their Socialist rivals. These two approaches 
crystallized over a period of time, and have become 
an integral element of communist strategy and tactics. 


Evolution of the United Front Tactic 


When the Third Communist International (Comin- 
tern) was created in Moscow, in March 1919, there 
was considerable controversy over the role it was to 
play. This confusion was reflected in the variety of 
groups which immediately joined up: anarchist groups 
of France and Spain, moderate socialist parties of Nor- 
way and Italy, and the always erratic American In- 
ternational Workers of the World. But Lenin, the 
dominant figure, was determined to make the Inter- 
national the exclusive instrument of revolutionary 
socialism, “uncontaminated” by groups not wholly in 
agreement with the Russian Bolshevik party. At the 
Second (1920) Congress of the International he 
forced out “unreliable” elements by enforcing the 
adoption of his famous “twenty-one conditions” for 
admission. First, moderate Socialists like Kautsky or 
MacDonald had to be expelled from candidate organi- 
zations. Then the organizations had to bind them- 
selves to be guided by the experience of the Bolshevik 
party; i.e., to have an underground as well as a legal 
organization, to demoralize the army in their own 


® From John Swift’s obviously authoritative articie, ‘The 
Struggle for a Mass Policy,” ibid., February, 1953, p. 33. 
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countries, and strictly to subordinate their parliamen- 
tary representatives to the central committee of the 
party. In all matters, the Comintern’s central direc- 
tion of the world revolutionary movement was to be 
recognized. The program of each party organization 
was to be approved by the International; above all, 
world congresses and even the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern were to have the power to overrule 
decisions of national communist parties.” 

Lenin’s stringent demands had the desired result: 
the labor movement was split wide open. German 
leftists and French Socialists accepted the twenty-one 
conditions, forcing those leaders who preferred reform 
to revolution to withdraw and reestablish Social 
Democratic parties independent of Moscow. In Italy, 
the leftists encountered greater resistance, due to the 
firm control of the Socialist Party by Social Democrats. 
Moscow then issued the following ultimatum, signed 
by Lenin, Zinoviev, Bela Kun, and Bukharin, (pre- 
sented in the course of a conference at Leghorn in 
January 1921): 


Before knowing what will be the majority opinion at 
your congress, we declare that those who refuse to accept 
the separation from the reformists violate an essential 
order of the Communist International and, by that alone, 
place themselves outside of it . . . The Italian Communist 
Party must, one way or another, be created. Of this we 
have no doubt .To this party will go the sympathies of 
the proletarians throughout the world and the warm sup- 
port of the Communist International, Down with reform- 
ism! Long live the true Italian Communist Party !8 


When the Comintern’s dictates were rejected by a 
large vote, a minority seceded and formed the Italian 
Communist Party. 

By the end of 1921, all socialist forces in Europe 
and America had been split. Lenin had succeeded in 
recruiting at least a skeleton force for world revolu- 
tion, 

Meanwhile, however, the outlook had changed. 
The revolutionary outbreaks in Germany, Hungary, 
and Austria had been ruthlessly suppressed; European 
workers had acquired a definite distaste for violence 
and the Communist parties found themselves incapable 
of seizing power. Lacking the popular support it 
needed, the Executive Committee of the Comintern, 
at the Third Congress of the International in 1921, 
decided to postpone the revolution temporarily. World 


7 For general accounts of the establishment of the Third 
International, see Franz Borkenau, World Communism (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1939), pp. 161-181, and Norman Mac- 
kenzie, Socialism: a Short History (London: Home University 
Library, 1949), pp. 136ff. The Twenty-One Conditions are re- 
printed in William Henry Chaimberlain (ed.), Blueprint for 
World Conquest (Washington and Chicago: Human Events, 
1946), Part One. 

8 Quoted in Mario Einaudi (ed.), Communism in Western 
Europe (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1951), p. 159. 


Communists were instructed to go back to the masses 
and win them over, specifically by demonstrating that 
the new Socialist party leaders were “traitors” who 
did not have even the short-term interests of the 
workers at heart. Communists were to prove to the 
masses that “‘reformists do not want to fight, not even 
for a piece of bread.” Here was the first resort to the 
policy of the “united front”: a deceptively-named cam- 
paign to woo the followers of the Social Democratic 
or Socialist parties into an alliance with the Commu- 
nists against their own Social Democratic leadership, 
which was branded as the immediate and major ob- 
stacle to “proletarian” unity. 

The major features of the united front tactic had 
been spelled out by Lenin in his Left Wing Commu- 
nism: An Infantile Disorder, published a year before 
the Third Congress met. The pamphlet was occasioned 
by the activities of two British Communists, Sylvia 
Pankhurst and William Galacher, who had circulated 
extreme revolutionary statements spurning all dealings 
with the Labor Party and denouncing parliamentary 
politics as a sham. Lenin was pleased by their en- 
thusiasm, but disturbed by their doctrinaire, “infan- 
tile” position. He urged British Communists to aban- 
don their futile abuse of the British Labor Party, and 
instead to help it into power. Then the Communists 
could “prove”, on the basis of experience, that the 
Laborites were in reality “petty bourgeois traitors” to 
the working class; the workers’ inevitable disappoint- 
ment could be exploited to further the task of revolu- 
tion. According to Lenin, the initial alliance with the 
Labor Party required the British CP to participate in 
Parliament. The alliance was to be organized as fol- 
lows: 


The CP should propose a “compromise” to the Hen- 
dersons and Snowdens [leaders of the Labor Party], an 
election agreement: let us fight the alliance of Lloyd 
George and the Conservatives hand in hand, let us divide 
the parliamentary seats in proportion to the number of 
votes cast by the workers for the Labor Party and for 
the CP (not at the elections, but in a special vote), and 
let us retain complete liberty of agitation, propaganda 
and political activity. Without the latter condition, of 
course, no such bloc can be concluded, for it would be 
treachery; the British Communists must absolutely in- 
sist upon and secure complete liberty to expose the 
Hendersons and the Snowdens in the same way as (for 
fifteen years, 1903-17), the Russian Bolsheviks insisted 
on and secured it in relation to the Russian Hendersons 


and Snowdens, i.e., the Mensheviks. .. . I want with my 
vote to support Henderson in the same way that the rope 
supports a hanged man... .® 


The struggle between Soviet-controlled world com- 
munism and social democracy was officially under way. 


9 Lenin, Left Wing Communism: an Infantile Disorder, reprinted 
in The Essentials of Lenin (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 
1947), vol. 2, pp. 622, 624. 
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The victory of fascism in Italy (1922) and the threat 
of nazism in Germany only served to sharpen the 
struggle; the Communists fanatically insisted that the 
united organization of the proletariat against these 
movements could only be effected after the destruction 
of social democracy. A typical statement of the period 
was made by the French Communist leader Maurice 
Thorez in 1930, shortly after his return from confer- 
ences in Moscow with officials of the International. 
In an address to party workers, Thorez spoke as always 
of the need to adopt a “united front” with workers 
sympathetic to socialism—that is, to lure away the 
rank and file membership of the far more popular 
Socialist Party: 


. .. We must pass on to a more vigorous, systematic 
and above all more consequential offensive against the 
Socialist Party and its chiefs, but at the same time we 
must develop our tactic of the united front in order to 
win over the socialist workers. There is no contradiction 
between attacking the leaders and winning over the 
workers. It is indispensable to establish a distinction be- 
tween the Socialist Party, its leadership and organiza- 
tion—and the workers who are behind, or who are still 
in the Socialist Party. We cannot put on the same level 
Boncour [a Socialist leader and minister] and a miner 
who votes for the Socialist candidate.1° 


From the United Front to the Popular Front 


Hitler’s rise to power and the resurgence of German 
military might in the 1930’s forced the Soviet Union 
to abandon its isolationist policy and to seek a working 
alliance with France and the Little Entente. Accord- 
ingly, it undertook a courtship of the Western powers 
in 1934. In September 1934, Maxim Litvinov, then 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, declared in his 
first speech at the League of Nations: 


The Soviet state has ... never excluded the possibility 
of some form or other of associating with states having 
a different political and social system, so long as there is 
no mutual hostility and if it is for the attainment of 
common aims. . .. The organization of peace! Could 
there be a loftier and at the same time more practical 
and urgent task for the cooperation of all nations? .. .42 


The U.S.S.R.’s need for allies placed the Comintern 
in an awkward position. In order to defeat fascism, 
it was urgently necessary to combine the strength of 
all anti-fascist forces, including the workers and 
others who followed the Socialists. Accordingly, the 
Communists were forced to abandon their attack on 
organized socialism and to accept as allies the socialist 
leadership they had been villifying as traitors and 


10 Cited by Gérard Walter, Histoire du Parti Communiste 
Francais (Paris, 1948), p. 217. 


11 L’Humanité, February 6, 1934. 
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“social fascists”. The easy opportunism with which 
the Communists shelved the “revolution” and em- 
braced the new alliance is illustrated in the case of 
France. Within a week after party leader André 
Marty stated on behalf of the French Politburo (Feb- 
ruary 6, 1934) that- “it is impossible to struggle 
against fascism without struggling against Social De- 
mocracy,” Communists joined the Socialists in staging 
a huge popular demonstration against fascist rioting. 
In July, the CP and the SFIO signed a pact pledging 
joint action, the terms of which included the suspen- 
sion of communist criticism of Socialist leaders. (The 
last point was precisely the concession which Lenin 
had warned must never be granted). In the following 
year the Radical Socialists were also brought into the 
pact, and all three parties collaborated as a “Popular 
Front” in the 1936 elections. 

Other CP’s shifted their line at the same time. 
The American party leader Earl Browder declared in 
1936 that the United States was unready for socialism, 
and that Communists were loyal to democracy. In a 
bid for a leftist front, he asserted: 


... [It is] the duty of adherents of socialism to join 
hands with all progressives not ready for socialism, on 
the basis of such a platform of democratic and progres- 
sive measures, which will guarantee our country from 
the horrors of fascism and war, and make the future 
social transformation less difficult and painful.12 


The policy of a “popular front” with Socialists and 
centrists was given official sanction at the Seventh 
World Congress of the Communist International, in 
August 1935. Some observers hold that the Congress 
Cefinitely scrapped the “united front from below” 
tactic in favor of a “‘united front from above’’, that is, 
a bona fide agreement with the Social Democratic lead- 
ership. In so doing, it is held, the Comintern ignored 
Lenin’s explicit warning against right wing oppor- 
tunism, and ran the risk of dissipating the hard-won 
revolutionary spirit of international communism. 
However, an analysis of the main report to the Seventh 
Congress by Georgi Dimitroff, General Secretary of the 
Communist International, reveals that the Comintern 
had no intention of offering a lasting alliance to Social 
Democrats. It was in fact being faithful to another 
of Lenin’s precepts, set down in Left Wing Com- 
munism: 


To tie our hands beforehand, openly to tell the enemy, 
who is at present better armed than we are, whether we 
shall fight him, and when, is stupidity and not revolu- 
tionariness. To accept battle at a time when it is 
obviously advantageous to the enemy and not to us is a 
crime; and anybody who is unable to “tack, manoeuvre, 
and compromise” in order to avoid an obviously dis- 


12 Cited by Harry Laidler, Socio-Economic Movements (New 
York: Crowell, 1944), p. 463. 
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advantageous battle is absolutely worthless as a political 
leader of the revolutionary class.13 


Dimitroff instructed Communist militants 1) to 
refrain from criticizing those Social Democrats who 
accepted the united front, but to continue the attack 
on those who opposed concerted action; 2) to con- 
vince the Social Democratic rank-and-file that the 
united front proved the correctness of communist 
policy and the incorrectness of socialist policy; 3) to 
strive for the creation of a single party of the prole- 
tariat which, guided by the experience of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, would recognize the necessity of over- 
throwing the bourgeoisie and instituting a dictatorship 
of the proletariat in the form of soviets; 4) to keep 
in mind that the establishment of anti-fascist united 
front governments was merely the first step to success. 
On this last point, Dimitroff commented: 


In so far as such a government will really prosecute 
the struggle against the enemies of the people, and give 
a free hand to the working class and the CP, we Com- 
munists shall accord it our unstinted support, and as 
soldiers of the revolution shall take our place in the 
first line of fire. But we state frankly to the masses: 

Final salvation this government cannot bring. It is not 
in a position to overthrow the class rule of the exploiters, 
and for this reason cannot finally remove the danger of 
fascist counter-revolution. Consequently it is necessary 
to prepare for the socialist revolution! Soviet power and 
only Soviet power can bring salvation.1* 


In several passages Dimitroff in effect warned his 
militants not to take too seriously the line being di- 
rected at the Socialists. Their task, first and foremost, 
was to maintain discipline, and prepare for the ultimate 
showdown: 


Nor must the fact be lost sight of that the tactics of 
the united front are a method of clearly convincing the 
Social Democratic workers of the correctness of the 
communist policy and the incorrectness of the reformist 
policy, and that they are not a reconciliation with Social 
Democratic ideology and practice. A successful struggle 
to establish the united front imperatively demands con- 
stant struggle in our ranks against tendencies to depre- 
ciate the role of the Party, against legalist illusions, 
against reliance on spontaneity and automatism, both in 
liquidating fascism and in conducting the united front 
against the slightest vacillation at the moment of deci- 
sion... . The Party is above everything else! To guard 
the Bolshevik unity of the Party as the apple of one’s 
eye is the first and highest law of Bolshevism! 


Above all, Dimitroff emphasized that subordination 


13 Lenin, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 614. 

14 Georgi Dimitroff, The United Front (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1938), p. 76. See also ibid., p. 88, and 
Kermit E. MacKenzie, ‘““The Soviet Union, the Comintern, and 
Wold Revolution: 1935,” Political Science Quarterly, June, 1950, 
pp. 214-237. 


15 Dimitroff, op. cit., pp. 86, 138. 


to Moscow was imperative. Any Communist who fal- 
tered on this point was automatically a class enemy of 
the proletariat. 


To every sincere worker [Communist sympathizer] in 
France or England, America or Australia, Germany or 
Spain, China or Japan, the Balkan countries or the 
Canary Islands—to every sincere worker, Moscow is 
his own Moscow. The Soviet Union is his own state. 
Our opponents very often set up a howl about “orders 
from Moscow”. Moscow, of course, does not issue any 
orders. To receive “orders” from Moscow, i.e., to fol- 
low the example of the great Lenin and the great Stalin, 
means salvation to the world proletariat.1¢ 


Indeed, the last note—unqualified loyalty to Soviet 
Russia—proved to be the most authentic and most 
permanent. For when the Soviet Union made its com- 
plete about-face in 1939, concluding an alliance with 
Germany, Communists outside the U.S.S.R. immedi- 
ately switched to the Kremlin-dictated line of “revolu- 
tionary defeatism” and once more took up the cudgels 
against social democracy. 


The Post-War Era 


With Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union and the 
realignment of the Soviet Union with the western 
powers, Communists in all of the allied countries 
turned again to a policy of active collaboration with 
their former political enemies. By 1945, they were 
participating not only in governments set up by the 
Soviet Army in East Europe, but even in the French 
and Italian cabinets. Various CP’s in Europe at- 
tempted to solidify their position by proposing “or- 
ganic unity” with socialist parties. Offers of organic 
unity were accepted by the Italian Socialist party, 
imposed upon the East German Social Democratic 
Party, rejected by the French Socialists (who contin- 
ued, however, to cooperate with the French CP in an 
informal manner), and wholly scorned by the British 
Labor Party. In March 1946, the latter’s National 
Executive Committee issued the following assessment 
of the communist offer, expressing sentiments shared 
and voiced by most of the leading French Socialists: 


It is clear that the temporary communist talk of work- 
ing-class unity behind the Labor party is merely a 
clumsy camouflage for their real aim of breaking up 
the Labor Movement so as to increase their own chances 
of establishing a party dictatorship. 

If the Communists really believe in unity, their course 
is plain—to abolish their own party organization and to 
join the overwhelming mass of the British workers as 
loyal and individual members of the Labor Party. 


Their steadfast refusal to take this long-overdue and 


16 [bid., p. 143. 
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obvious step is the clearest indication of the insincerity 
of their present campaign for affiliation.17 


The merger of the East German Socialist and 
Communist parties was unquestionably forced by the 
Soviet occupation authorities, under conditions which 
did not exist in Western Europe. It was accom- 
plished by the spurious device of having a few pro- 
communist members of the Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) in the East Zone join the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party (KPD) in a sudden announcement of the 
merger of SPD and KPD into the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED). This action, taken on April 22, 1946, 
constituted a cynical affront to the members of the 
SPD who only a few weeks earlier had overwhelmingly 
rejected the KPD’s bid for “unity”. In the elections 
that followed, the SED received slightly less than half 
of the votes cast or 4,625,925 out of 9,753,006, (de- 
spite the fact that the SED’s press had been allotted 98 
percent of available newsprint during the campaign.) 
The real test of the communist strength vis-a-vis its 
working-class competitor was provided by the elec- 
tions of October 1946 in Berlin. This was the one 
instance in which the Soviet authorities acceded to 
Western demands for the free participation of all 
major German political parties. Out of a total of 
2,051,791 votes in all four zones of occupation, the 
SPD won 999,170 and the CDU (Christian Demo- 
cratic Union) 454,202 votes. The SED ran a low 
third with 405,992 votes. (A fourth minority party, 
the Labor Democrats won 192,527). The SED did 
not lead in a single voting district, including those of 
the Soviet zone of occupation. It can be assumed, then, 
that the SPD would have been the strongest party in 
East Germany if it had not been forced to merge with 
the Communists—or more accurately, if it had not 
been forced to dissolve.!® 


Of those, countries in which Communists did not 
enjoy the protection of the Soviet Army, Italy is the 
only case in which the united front tactic scored any 
real success. Despite the impressive Socialist showing 
in the June, 1946 elections (21 percent of the votes as 
compared to 19 percent for the Communists), and de- 
spite its consequent power and prestige, the Socialist 
Party signed a pact of unity with the CP in October 
of that year. True to its professed aim, the CP im- 
mediately launched an offensive within the new bloc 
for control of key posts. As a result, the Socialist 


17 Cited in the preface to Harold J. Laski’s The Secret Bat- 
talion (London: Labor Publications, 1946). 

18 See Peter Nettl, The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in 
Germany (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951), chap. 4; 
Hans Morgenthau (ed.), Germany and the Future of Europe 
(University of Chicago Press, 1951), pp. 89-107; and Gabriel 
Almond (ed.), The Struggle for Democracy in Germany (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1949), pp. 221-280. 
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Party lost a sizeable segment of its supporters. In 
early 1947 Giusseppe Saragat seceded from the frus- 
trating alliance, founding the Italian Socialist Workers’ 
Party. In 1948 the Nenni Socialists consummated a 
full Popular Front union with the Communists, who 
have at all times completely dominated the coalition. 
Thanks to “organic unity”, the Italian Socialist Party 
has been engulfed by the CP.’® 


New Zigs and Zags 


In France and Italy Communists collaborated with 
uneasy Socialists and even bourgeois parties until 1947. 
As the “cold war” intensified, however, Communists 
found themselves outside of the governing coalition in 
both countries, and proceeded to launch strike actions 
and demonstrations. By the summer of 1947, the Com- 
munist movement openly returned to the old “united 
front from below” policy, pitilessly criticizing Socialist 
leaders and attempting to court Socialist followers. 
The Cominform Declaration of September 1947, in 
language similar to that of the Third Comintern Con- 
gress, condemned 


. the treasonable policy of the Rightist Socialists of 
the kind of Blum in France, Attlee and Bevin in Britain, 
Saragat in Italy, and so on, who aim at hiding the true 
face of imperialism behind the mask of democracy and 
Socialist phraseology while in reality they serve as faith- 
ful toadies of the imperialists, bringing within the ranks 
of labor dissension and disruption, and poisoning its con- 
science. It is not an accident that the imperialistic 
British foreign policy has found in the person of Bevin 
its most consistent and arduous spokesman.?° 


The classic phraseology of the “united front from 
below” tactic was revived, along with an appropriate 
dose of invective, in an important resolution adopted 
by the Cominform in November, 1949; 


While waging an irreconcilable and consistent struggle 
in theory and practice against the Right-Wing Socialists 
and reactionary trade union leaders, and while ruthlessly 
exposing them and isolating them from the masses, the 
Communists must patiently and persistently explain to 
the rank-and-file Social Democratic workers the entire 
significance of the cause of working class unity, draw 
them into an active struggle for peace, bread and demo- 
cratic liberties, and pursue a policy of joint action to 
achieve these aims.?4 


The renewed “hard” line against social democracy 
conflicted to an extent with another post-1947 Comin- 
form tactic: the pursuit of “peace offensives”, or 
campaigns, devised in Moscow and implemented by the 
CP’s. The purported philosophy of the so-called “‘peace” 


19 See Einaudi, op. cit., pp. 181-188. 
20 The New York Times, October 6, 1947. 


21 Reprinted in Working Class Unity for Peace (New York: 
New Century Publishers, 1950), p. 49. 
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movements has been that men of good will, whatever 
their political affiliation, can collaborate for the pur- 
pose of restraining the “warmonger.” In April, 1951, 
for example, Togliatti offered his support to any 
Italian government which would withdraw from the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, regardless of 
whether the Communists acceded to power. In a sense, 
Communists found themselves in the same dilemma 
that had confronted them during the 1930’s: in order 
to assume unrivaled leadership of the proletariat, they 
had to destroy social democracy; but in order to help 
achieve Soviet diplomatic objectives (which, of course, 
have nothing to do with the hegemony of the prole- 
tariat in any country), they needed the cooperation 
(through the “peace” movement) of the very people 
they excoriated. 

The strain thus placed on the Communist parties 
was revealed clearly in France during the summer of 
1952, when the CP decided to demonstrate against 
General Ridgway’s arrival in Paris. Egged on by 
André Stil’s inflammatory editorials in L’Humanité 
a few thousand Communist militants rioted in Paris on 
the evening of May 28. The demonstrations were 
easily broken up by the police, and several hundred 
Communists were arrested, including Jacques Duclos 
and André Stil himself. In the following week, a 
general strike was called to “liberate Duclos.” It re- 
ceived no popular support, and was a grester failure 
than the riots. The French CP’s weakness as a revo- 
lutionary instrument was obvious, and it lost consider- 
able prestige. 


This lesson was not lost on Togliatti. When Gen- 
eral Ridgway arrived in Italy several weeks later, the 
Italian CP remained quiescent, while Togliatti shouted 
at DeGasperi in Parliament: 


You thought you had found a way of provoking the 
most advanced party of the Italian people, of engaging it 
in a premature battle in order to deprive us of our 
liberty. . . . Such was your secret intention... . But 
the people will not make mistakes: the mistake of yield- 
ing to your provocations. You dream of insurrection, of 
revolution. Today our mission consists in speaking, con- 
vincing, persuading, in rendering more profound, more 
imperious the will of the Italian people.?? 


Meanwhile, the French CP was undergoing a crisis 
of conscience. All those responsible for initiating the 
riots (except André Marty and Charles Tillon—later 
disciplined and expelled) confessed their “‘sectarian- 
ism”—that is, extremist actions—which had isolated 
the CP from the masses. The new policy became one 
of “anti-sectarianism” and a broadening out of the 
“peace” movement. In an article in L’Humanité of 
July 21, August Lecoeur in effect admitted the error 


22 Quoted in Le Monde, June 19, 1952. 


of the anti-Ridgway demonstration, and concluded 
sadly, “no serious change in the present government 
policy can be brought about by the CP alone. . .” 
Since then, as was shown at the beginning of this 
article, the entire communist movement has veered in 
the direction of greater collaboration with non-com- 
munists toward a new “Popular Front”. 

In his last major work, Economic Problems of So- 
cialism in the U.S.S.R., published in October, 1952, 
Joseph Stalin undertook to build a theoretical founda- 
tion for the new united front tactic, by resuscitating 
the classic Leninist theory of imperialism. He began 
by lampooning a theory allegedly held by some “com- 
rades” that the U.S. is so firmly in control of the 
capitalist powers and so acutely aware of the impend- 
ing “social revolution”, that it will not permit strife 
to break out within the western camp; that hence con- 
tradictions between the “capitalist” and “socialist” 
camps are sharper than contradictions among capitalist 
nations, 

Stalin clung firmly to Lenin’s thesis that wars in- 
evitably result from the fundamental antagonisms 
within the imperialist camp. He predicted that in- 
tense economic rivalry among the capitalist members 
of the Atlantic coalition would impel the chief ‘im- 
perialist powers”—#i.e., Britain and France—to “en- 
deavor to tear loose from American bondage and take 
the path of independent development,” while the van- 
quished countries, West Germany and Japan, would 
“try to smash U.S. domination and force their way to 
independent development.”?* 

The implications for the united front tactic are 
clear: Communist parties have manifold opportunities 
to cooperate with all those (including the bourgeoisie 
of France, Britain, Germany and Japan) who desire to 
shake off the “American yoke.” Indeed, Stalin’s analy- 
sis makes it appear that the bourgeoisie can be counted 
on to do the job of breaking up the Western Alliance 
with hardly any assistance at all from Communists. 

In his eagerness to validate the renewed united front 
tactic, Stalin came dangerously close to a repudiation 
of the theory of capitalist encirclement. Surely, if 
anyone else had suggested that the U.S. was not fool- 
hardly enough to launch a war against the U.S.S.R. 
and that the imperialist camp was in the process of 
breaking up, he would immediately have been charged 
with a “criminal lack of vigilance.” In fact, how- 
ever, Stalin did not commit himself to his own theory. 
In a typically opportunist statement, made within two 
weeks of the publication of his article in Bolshevik, he 
argued the very position which he had previously taken 


28 From Pravda, October 15, 1952. See also J. V. Stalin, 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. (New York: 
International Publishers, 1952), especially pp. 28f. 
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The Popular Front: 1953 Version” 


(From an article by Jacques Duclos, Secretary, French Communist Party, in For a 
Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy!, June 26, 1953): 


Our Party, the Party of the working class, advances the political, economic and 
social demands of the working class and at the same time supports the demands of the 
other social strata which do not contradict the interests of the working class and which 
contribute to rallying all the exploited and all sections of the population whose inter- 
ests suffer. 

Fighting for united action by the working class we create the conditions for effect- 
ing a change in policy and for building a new Popular Front which would rally around 
the working class, the broad sections of the population, and the peasantry in the first 
place. ... 

The Socialist working people realize more and more clearly that there can be no 
effective change in policy without united action with their Communist fellows. In 
these conditions we can and must explain to them that the “democratic and social 
front” of their leaders is simply a renewed attempt to divide the working class... . 

We must do everything to convince the Socialist working people, and, simul- 
taneously, show them, on the basis of facts, the destructive role played by their leaders 
and by their Party... . 

One of the main arguments advanced by the Socialist leaders is the assertion that 
our policy of united action is aimed at “plucking” the Socialists. 

To this allegation we give the following answer: the experience of 1935-36 proves 
that when Communists and Socialists wage joint struggle both of them win at the 
expense of reaction... . 

Everywhere and always in our explanatory work we must show the Socialist 
working people, first, that by its policy of war, poverty and repressions, reaction 
threatens both the Socialist and Communist working people, second, that only unity 
of the working class will enable us to frustrate these plans and, third, that the Socialist 
leaders, by dividing the working class, are deliberately playing into the hands of reaction. 





(From an article by Friedl Furnberg, General Secretary, Austrian CP, in For a 


Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy!, July 24, 1953): 


The Austrian Communists . . . are striving and will continue to strive, in every 
possible way, for unity with the Socialist workers. They regard the struggle for working- 
class unity as their immediate task. They will make still greater efforts to find ways for 
mutual understanding and joint action with rank and file Socialists. 

The Communists in the future, too, will seek, jointly with their friends and allies, 
to extend the People’s Opposition, to transform it into a broad all-embracing Austrian 
front of peace and freedom. 

Things are different with the leaders of the Socialist Party. They fear any mutual 
understanding. They are alien to any national Austrian interests ... They . . . openly 
aligned themselves with the war criminals and SS bandits . . . They have shown that 
they want to turn Social Democracy into an organization instigating the people against 
each other, preparing the peoples for a new war against the countries where power is 
in the hands of the peoples. 


* See the article, “The United Front Tactics of International Communism,” by 
Bernard E. Brown, p. 9. Special attention is called to Footnote 25 on the opposite page. 
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pains to refute. In a speech to the closing session of 
the Nineteenth Party Congress, he declared: 


In the past the bourgeoisie led the nation, defended 
the rights and independence of the nation. Now not a 
trace is left of the “national principle’. The bourgeoisie 
is selling out national rights and independence for dol- 
lars. The banner of national sovereignty has been thrown 
overboard. There is no doubt that it is you, the repre- 
sentatives of the Communist and democratic parties, 
who will have to raise this banner and carry it forward, 
if you wish to be patriots of your country, if you wish 
to become the guiding force of the nation. There is no 
one else to raise it.2# 


In other words, the capitalists cannot be expected to 
defend their nations against the U.S. encroachment, 
ie., to fight among themselves; the Americans have 
bought their way to supreme power, and Communists 
apparently will have to shoulder the burden of the 
drive against the ““warmonger” without any aid from 
the bourgeoisie! The theory of the “united front” 
thus remains as ambiguous, as flexible, as responsive to 
continually shifting trends in Soviet foreign policy as 
ever. 

What can Communists possibly accomplish by the 
partial, fitful revival of the “united front from above”? 
While they can hardly hope to seize power, they could 
conceivably help to undermine the program of western 
defense, by driving a wedge between the United States 
and its allies. Indeed, the U.S. plays the role in Comin- 
form propaganda assigned to Nazi Germany previous 
to August 23, 1939. The “Hate America” campaign 


24 Pravda, October 15, 1952. English translation in The Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. IV, No. 38, November 1, 1952, 
pp. 8-9. 

25 The communist appeals for a new “Popular Front” (i.e., 
“united front from above”), intensified since Stalin’s death, 
have been stymied by the steadfast refusal of Socialist leaders 
to enter into any formal agreements with the Communists. 


(somewhat mollified since Stalin’s death) and the 
newly modified united front tactic seem both to be 
part of the same grand design. 


Those doctrinaire and idealistic Communists who are 
troubled by the sacrifice of revolutionary principle to 
the momentary needs of Soviet diplomacy are offered 
at least one rationalization by the communist theoreti- 
cians. In a number of post-war statements, the theo- 
reticians and party leaders have frankly attributed the 
post-war communist successes in Eastern Europe to the 
fortuitous presence of Soviet armies. Carrying this 
view to its logical conclusion, Communists do not im- 
pede, but rather expedite the “revolution” by giving 
priority to the needs of the Soviet state. Instead of 
seizing power with the aid of “exploited” masses in 
classic Marxist-Leninist fashion, the good Communist 
is to prepare the way for a foreign army and a “revo- 
lution” by bayonets. While the eventuality is highly 
improbable, if the day should ever come when Soviet 
“liberators” put western Communists in charge of cap- 
tive administrations, the East European experience has 
shown what would happen to the Social Democratic 
“lackeys of the bourgeoisie”. 


In the light of the record, how are Socialists and 
liberals to view the Communist offers of “unity”? 
Let us cite Marx himself, who said that ideas generally 
appear twice on the stage of world history: the first 
time as tragedy and the second time as farce. It need 
only be pointed out that this is the second time the 
Popular Front theme has been sounded.?® 


Hence the language of these appeals is slightly ecclectic: on 
the one hand it contains fulsome praise of Socialist organizations 
(reminiscent of the 1934 “Popular Front”), and on the other 
it is abusive with regard to Socialist leaders (i.¢., the standard 
“united front from below” phrases). Cf. excerpts from 
speeches by Duclos and Furnberg on p. 16 in this issue.—Editor’s 
Note. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Berita: Leader or Traator? 


From The World Today, London, August, 1953* 


Editors’ Note: The world has become somewhat inured over the 
years to word from Moscow or the satellites that another head 
has fallen. The number of “career” Communists who have risen 
high in the hierarchy—only to be toppled in disgrace—has been 
so many as to become almost a matter of routine reportage. But 
the sudden downfall in July of Lavrenti P. Beria, for years a 
member of the innermost circle of the communist command and 
head of the all-powerful Soviet secret police, was news of the 
most sensational order and significant dimension in the present 
critical moment of Soviet and world affairs. The full import and 
effect of Beria’s eclipse will only become evident with time, but 
the following commentary offers an interesting preliminary assess- 
ment of its implications. 


N Friday, July 10th, 1953, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet announced the removal of Lavrenti 

P. Beria from his posts as First Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Internal Affairs. He was accused of 
“criminal anti-Party and anti-State actions” in a bid 
to “subvert the Soviet State in the interest of foreign 
capital.” To these stereotyped and familiar accusations 
was added the charge that he had attempted to “place 
the Ministry of International Affairs above the Govern- 
ment and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” 
It was Beria who, in 1938, took over the Ministry 
of International Affairs from N. I. Yezhov, who in 
his turn had taken over from G. G. Yagoda. Both 
of the latter had been the technical organizers of the 
Moscow Trials of 1936-38, in the last of which Yagoda 
himself ultimately figured as one cf the accused. Yezhov 
simply vanished into oblivion without trial. Thus for 
some fourteen years Beria remained Stalin’s right-hand 
man in control of the secret police. It is true that in 
1946, with the formation of two security ministries, 
he was nominally no longer in control of these bodies, 
but it appears highly probably that he in fact retained 
supervisory power, or was in control of another, even 
more secret, parallel organ. Up to the moment of 
Stalin’s death, therefore, Beria’s position in the Soviet 
government apparatus remained secure. There is no 
reason to question the sincerity of the Bolshaia 
Sovietskaia Entsiklopediia in describing him as ‘‘one of 
the most outstanding leaders of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet State, loyal pupil and comrade-in-arms 





* The World Today is published monthly by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, Chatham House, St. James Square, London 
S. W. 1 and 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. Permission to 
reprint this article from Problems of Communism must be obtained 
from the original publishers. 
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of I. V. Stalin.” He had been a member of the 
Political Bureau, a Deputy of the Supreme Soviet, and 
a Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

Born in 1899 in the village of Merkeuli, near Sukhum 
in the Caucasus, he joined the Bolsheviks in March 
1917. He first entered the Cheka in 1921. From 1921 
to 1931 he was in charge of the entire network in the 
Caucasus. In 1931 he was appointed Secretary-General 
of the Georgian Communist Party; in 1932 he became 
Secretary-General of the Transcaucasian Regional Com- 
mittee. The work of the party in these areas, hitherto 
found unsatisfactory, “soon improved under his leader- 
ship.” At the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934 he 
was elevated to the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
During the war he became a member of the Committee 
of State Defense; in August 1943 he was appointed a 
member of the Committee for the Economic Rehabili- 
tation of the Liberated Areas in the U.S.S.R., and in 
September of that year he was entrusted with special 
work in connection with armaments. In June 1945 
he received the title of Marshal of the U.S.S.R. “For 
outstanding services to the Party and the Soviet people” 
he was awarded five Lenin Orders, the order of Suvorov 
First Class, two orders of the Red Banner, and seven 
medals of the Soviet Union. 

This, then, is the man now accused of attempting 
to overthrow the Soviet State and to restore capitalism 
in the interests of international imperialism. The ab- 
surdity of the charge does not require demonstrating; 
clearly, something of a more credible nature lies 
behind it. 

The signs since Stalin’s death have indicated that 
the new Soviet Government is now endeavoring to 
break away from the Stalin era of one-man dictator- 
ship and substitute for it a “collective leadership”. 
The dismissal and disgrace of Beria must be regarded 
as a further, and major, move to this end. It is now 
apparent that the so-called “doctors’ plot” was not, 
as was suggested in some quarters, directed against 
Beria; on the contrary, its denunciation as a frame-up 
was directed against him. This is not the first time 
that the political police have been accused of extorting 
false confessions. Such accusations were made in August 
and September 1938, and they signalled the end of 
the Great Purge. At that time police agents involved 
were minor figures in provincial areas; now they are 
from the top ranks of the hierarchy, and it is possible 
that Beria himself may be indicted on this score. 
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Further, the question now is not one of ending a 
purge whose purpose was to consolidate the overriding 
personal power of one man, but of preventing such a 
purge from taking place. Whatever secondary con- 
siderations may have contributed to Beria’s downfall, 
the primary one was the Soviet bureaucracy’s fear that 
the secret police might be used, as in the past, to ensure 
the supremacy of one particular man. The key to 
Beria’s downfall lies not in the absurd charges about 
“restoring capitalism,” efc., but in the charge that 
he tried to place his Ministry above the party and the 
government. Because this is precisely what, under 
Stalin, was accomplished. 

Even if Beria did not really fabricate the ‘doctors’ 
plot” as part of a bid for absolute power, either for 
himself or for someone else, it is clear that he was re- 
garded as a potential danger in this respect. His refer- 
ence to Malenkov, at Stalin’s funeral on the Red 
Square on March 9th, as the “talented pupil of Lenin 
and the loyal colleague of Stalin” could not have been 
made without the most careful reflection. Certainly 
Malenkov’s position during Stalin’s lifetime made him 
the most likely heir-apparent. Fear of a Malenkov- 
Beria combination, supported by the military personnel 
referred to as the prospective victims of the “doctor 
plot”, is as reasonable an explanation of Beria’s dis- 
grace as any so far advanced. The fact that Malenkov 
was not permitted to step into Stalin’s shoes as Secre- 


Plot and Counter plot 


From The Economist, London, May 23, 1953* 


Now that the fantastic episode of the Moscow 
doctors’ plot can be seen in perspective, it is worth 
analyzing some aspects of it in detail. The whole 
ugly story throws a very clear light not only on com- 
munist methods in the Soviet Union itself, but also on 
the habits and tactics of the Communists in the free 
world. Moreover, they themselves have provided all 
the evidence. There is no need to cite any allegation 
brought against the Communists in this matter from 
quarters opposed to them. It suffices to compare what 
the Communists themselves said ax the two crucial 
points—the moment when the arrest of the doctors 





* This article cannot be reprinted from Problems of Communism 
without permission of the original publishers. Address inquiries 
to The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


tary-General of the party strengthens this view. It 
is also worth noting that Molotov stood at the very 
center of the platform at the Stalin memorial meeting, 
with Bulganin and Voroshilov on either side in military 
uniform. Order of precedence is never left to chance 
in the Soviet Union. Such matters take on a vital 
importance in a country where no political leader can 
depend on popular mass support, and the “hero” of 
yesterday can be branded traitor overnight without a 
word of protest from a single one of the millions who, 
according to the Soviet legend, formerly acclaimed 
him. 

There is no evidence to indicate that Beria’s down- 
fall marks a reversal of the general trend of policy 
apparent since Stalin’s death. On the contrary, it 
represents a victory for “collective leadership” for 
those who are determined to prevent the emergence 
of a new dictator a la Stalin, and who seek a relaxation 
of tensions at home and abroad in order to extricate 
themselves from the dead-end into which Stalin’s 
policy has led them. It would, however, be an error 
to see in all that has happened since Stalin’s death a 
fundamental change in the Soviet system or in Soviet 
aims. We may well be witnessing the first stirrings 
of such a change, but it is hard to believe that any 
of the present leaders will bring it about, or it will 
not be a process of long duration. 


was revealed, and the time, nearly three months later, 
when most of them were declared innocent. 

It goes without saying that the Communist parties 
in the West instantly accepted, without the least 
hesitation, the story issued in Moscow on January 13th. 
It provided the main news headline in the next day’s 
issue of l’Humanité, the Daily Worker and all other 
party organs. Even before readers of these papers were 
given the facts as issued by Tass, the official Soviet 
news agency, they were told that the “doctors’ con- 
spiracy” provided “irrefutable proof of an Anglo- 
American attempt to create a fifth column in the 
U.S.S.R.” The Daily Worker’s front page story, written 
by its foreign editor, began: 


The medical conspiracy against Soviet leaders revealed 
in the early hours of yesterday morning has shown the 
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world the absolutely unprincipled and barbarous nature of 
the cold war waged by tiie western powers. 


The writer went on to state categorically, without 
even ascribing his information to any Moscow source: 


Five of the nine doctors who have been arrested and con- 
fessed their guilt got their orders from “Joint”—the Amer- 
ican Joint Distribution Committee. Under cover of organ- 
izing relief for poor European Jews, this body has acted 
for years as a cloak for U. S. espionage agents. 


This, and the parallel declarations in ’Humanité, 
Unita and all other communist newspapers in the West, 
provide an enlightening contrast with the same news- 
papers’ arguments in the first week of April, when 
they were compelled to print—in relatively obscure 
positions—the news that the whole “plot” had been 
fabricated by the Soviet police. Three days later the 
Daily Worker produced its first comments, beginning 
with this delightfully self-revealing sentence: 


The capitalist press does not know what to say about the 
release of the Moscow doctors, but feels impelled to say something. 


It went on to deride another daily paper for having 
described as “appalling cynicism” the fact that “men 
from whom confessions had been extorted were found 
guilty of crimes they had not committed.” The com- 
munist paper’s editorial retorted—with much truth— 


that: 


. the doctors had not been found guilty, for the simple 
reason that at the time of their release they had not yet been 
brought to trial. There had been a preliminary examination, 
which decided that there was a case to go to trial. Further 
examination, however, disclosed that the evidence was falsified 
and that methods of examination had been employed which were 
repugnant to Soviet justice... 


Details of these “repugnant methods,” to which the 
communist press thereafter referred under the nice 
name of “irregularities,” were nct given by any com- 
munist source in either East or West. But all party 
organs hastened to claim that the release of the doctors 
showed the swiftness with which the Soviet Govern- 
ment could exculpate the innocent (or at least the sur- 
vivors) and bring their persecutions in turn to justice. 
This, despite the fact that nearly three months had 
passed since the first announcement, which in turn 
had indicated that the doctors had been undergoing “‘ir- 
regular examination” for no little time. 


No communist organ has yet explained why, if 
no more than a prima facie case had been made against 
the accused, their guilt was not merely taken for 
granted but used as the “irrefutable proof” which 
justified a monstrous witch-hunt throughout Russia 
and Eastern Europe. The Daily Worker was content 
to declare that “the innocent have been released, and 
those who blackened their names are now awaiting 
trial.” In any civilized country, “those who blackened 
their names” would be assumed to include all the 
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journalists who denounced the accused doctors without 
waiting to hear their defense and while the case was 
still sub judice. It is not impossible that the editors of 
Pravda and Izvestia, who called the innocent men 
“killers, professional spies and terrorists from Joint,” 
may yet in fact be brought to trial for their errors, 
But the editors of !’ Humanité, who dubbed them “‘sabo- 
teurs, bandits, and assassins,” and the editors of the 
Daily Worker, who called them “‘wreckers of peace” 
and “incendiaries seeking to light a new world war,” 
and declared that “the whole of peaceful mankind 
should be glad when they are stamped out,” seemed 
neither to have withdrawn these “vile calumnies” 
(Pravda) nor to fear the wrath of Soviet justice. Pre- 
sumably, the “civic rights” which, Pravda now tells 
us, are guaranteed to every citizen by the Soviet con- 
stitution do not extend to redress for libel. 

Of course, it is now known, on the authority of the 
Moscow press, that the whole case against the doctors 


CHER NPECTYNNAEHMA 


FOOTPRINTS OF CRIME 


The organs of state security have exposed a terror- 
istic group of physicians-wreckers, hired agents of 
foreign intelligence agencies. (Label on the hat: Anglo- 
American Intelligence Agency, “Joint”). 


From Krokodil, January 30, 1953. 
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was fabricated by the “adventurer” Riumin, until 
recently deputy Minister of State Security, who, with 
his associates, were out to “fan enmity between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union” by “abusing their own 
arbitrary power in a racial manner.” (The fact that 
the communist press in the West reproduced this 
damning admission of the “arbitrary power” wielded 
by Russian police chiefs was some measure of its con- 
fused mood). It is comforting to learn, again both 
from Pravda and from the party press in western 
Europe, that although Riumin carried on his insidious 
campaign “for three or four months, the Soviet people 
strongly resisted it . . . They were shocked whenever 
they detected the racialism of Riumin.” No doubt 
the Russian people did resist; they probably agreed 
wholeheartedly with the “anti-Soviet propaganda 
chorus of the millionaire press” that the whole story 
about the doctors was a cruel lie. But the masters of 
the Soviet press did not even try to resist it; the extent 
to which they accepted Riumin’s “‘racialist fabrications” 
may be judged, for example, from a January issue of 
the Ukrainian Pravda, which declared that “the pro- 
found hatred of the people is aroused by all these 
Kahns, Greensteins, Pers, Kaplans and Polyakovs.” 

In the West, moreover, not only the communist press, 
but also many individuals swallowed the “‘adventurer’s” 
tales in one gulp. A group of Jewish members of the 
British Communist Party issued a joint statement prais- 
ing Riumin’s machinations as “a direct defense of 
world peace.” The British-Soviet Friendship Society 
warned that the western world had called the Soviet 
trials of the 1930’s fantastic, but that the true nature 
of those trials had eventually emerged. The truth 


~ about Riumin’s charges has also now emerged, but the 


society has fallen silent. 


-. Silence is, perhaps, the only safe course for the 
western Communists. Certainly the Daily Worker’s 
comments on the exculpation of the doctors showed 
signs of haste and indiscretion. The paper’s Moscow 
correspondent reported: 


The release has deepened public conviction that the minis- 
terial reorganization put into effect by Malenkov has led 
to greater efficiency. 


This might easily be taken to mean that throughout 
the Stalin era ministerial inefficiency made it a normal 
thing for Russians to be arrested and subjected to 
“repugnant methods of examination.” It can hardly 
be supposed that the communist paper intended to 
give that impression. 


What conclusions can be drawn? First, it is now 


clear that the picture of popular indignation at some 
supposed wrong or support for any particular cause 
presented by the communist press can at any time be 
a complete fabrication. For example, ’Humanité of 
January 15th printed on its front page the banner 
headline, “The Soviet people demands exemplary pun- 
ishment for the criminal doctors,” under which it told 
of thousands of Muscovites rushing into the streets and 
exclaiming ‘“Wretches! Assassins!” as they eagerly 
bought their newspapers. Now, however, we are told 
that the Russian people firmly rejected Riumin’s lies 
from the start. 

Second, we have confirmation from communist 
sources that the western press is sometime correct in 
treating Soviet propaganda as completely false. In 
January, the Daily Worker wrote editorially: 


The capitalist press in Britain pretends that the con- 
spiracy is a fantasy . . . It would like to see the British 
people waxing indignant not against the conspirators but 
against those who are punishing them. 


The same paper now reveals that the free press was 
not only perfectly correct, but also in agreement with 
the feelings of the Russian people themselves—which 
the communist press had scorned. 

Third, it is demonstrated that the Communists in 
the West will accept without question, and base their 
policy on, whatever fabrications are handed down to 
them by any group of “adventurers” who are tempor- 
arily in control of the Soviet police and propaganda 
apparatus. 

Fourth, the same western Communists are willing 
to swallow their pride and repudiate everything they 
have been saying the moment new directives arrive 
from Moscow. No such acrobatic volte-face has been 
performed in full view of the free world since the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 and the subsequent dropping 
of the pro-Nazi line in 1941; but the party has shown 
that it has lost none of its former agility. 

Finally, the case of the doctors not only reveals the 
ease with which skilled Soviet policemen can extract 
false “confessions,” and thus destroy all credence in 
the countless other judgments passed on unfortunates 
in the Soviet world, from the time of Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
prewar prosecutions to the recent execution of Slansky. 
It also shows the force and conviction, the wealth of 
detail and plausible argument, that the communist 
propaganda machine can put into any campaign of 
falsehood. If the doctors were not Anglo-American 
agents after all, are we still expected to take seriously 
such parallel charges as that of germ warfare? 
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Soviet Nationality Polacy—Past and Present 


Editor’s Note: Among the most persistent of communist myths 
is the claim that ethnic prejudice and persecution are non- 
existent in the U.S.S.R., that the Soviet Union has extended 
full political, social, and cultural equality to the numerous 
peoples living within its borders. The baselessness of the 
myth has long been a matter of record: it is belied by such 
standard Soviet practices as the preferential political status ac- 
corded to Russians in non-Russian territories; the Russification 
of minority cultures; the glorification of the Great Russian as the 
primus inter pares among the peoples of the U.S.S.R.; the 
revision of history as a means of justifying Tsarist conquests 
of non-Russian territories and peoples; the deportation and 
virtual liquidation of entire ethnic groups (e.g., the Volga 
Germans, the Crimean Tatars, the Kalmyks and Chechens). 

A number of recent developments have indirectly confirmed 
the fact that the policy officially proclaimed as ‘friendship 
among peoples of the U.S.S.R.” has meant, in effect, the 
resurrection of Great Russian chauvinism on the one hand, and 
the suppression of national minorities on the other. Weakened 
by the demise of the omnipotent dictator, Joseph Stalin, by the 
subsequent struggle for power, and by a series of spectacular 
explosions in the satellite states (i.e., East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia), the new Soviet regime has been forced to relax 
many of its more odious and tension-producing policies, including 
those affecting the numerous nationalities under its control. 
Thus in two highly publicized cases in April, the repudiation 
of the fictitious “doctors’ plot” (see article on page — of 
this issue), and the purge of the administrative apparatus of 
the Georgian republic, Soviet officials were accused of “in- 
flaming feelings of nationalist antagonism” and thereby made 
the scapegoats for the official Kremlin policy. On June 13 
L. G. Melnikov, Secretary of the Ukrainian CP, was relieved 
of his duties on the charge (among others) that he “virtually 
transferred the instruction in the higher schools of Western 
Ukraine to the Russian language”. And the June issue (No. 10) 
of the authoritative organ Kommunist castigated “contemptible 


adventurers” in Soviet society who “have repeatedly attempted 
to touch off the flames of national hatred” (without the 
knowledge or approval of the Soviet leaders, the writer would 
have us believe). 

While making these concessions to the nationalities (par- 
ticularly to the Ukrainians who constitute the second largest 
ethnic group in the Soviet Union, and whose sensibilities must 
therefore be taken into consideration), the Soviet Government 
has given no evidence of a desire to alter its fundamental ap- 
proach to the nationality problem. Thus, soon after his dis- 
missal, L. G. Melnikov was appointed Ambassador to Rumania; 
Russification of Ukrainian schools—as all available evidence in- 
dicates—has not ceased; articles in Pravda, Izvestiia, and Kom- 
munist, still abound with references to “the elder brother— 
the Great Russian”; and although the virulent anti-semitic cam- 
paign has now subsided, Soviet Jews still may not publish news- 
papers, books, or conduct schools in their own language. 

These developments make Soviet nationality policy a _par- 
ticularly timely topic for study. To understand the complex 
phenomenon of Russian chauvinism and the attitude of the 
communist regime toward the non-Russian nationalities, we must 
delve into the past, seek out the underlying causes and spring- 
heads of current practices, trace the developments from the 
past to the present. To this end, Problems of Communism is 
inaugurating a comprehensive series of articles on Soviet na- 
tionality policy. The first two studies deal with the com- 
munist approach to the right of self-determination. In “Bol- 
shevik National Theory Before 1917”, Mr. Richard E. Pipes 
outlines the development of communist theory in the years 
preceding the Bolshevik seizure of power. In the second article, 
“Self-Determination Under the Communist Regime”, Mr. Solomon 
Schwarz shows how Lenin’s concepts were translated into 
practice, once the Bolsheviks became the masters of a vast, 
multi-national country and proceeded to erect a centralized, 
monolithic state structure. The forthcoming issue will carry 
articles on the cultural Russification of Soviet minorities. 


Bolshevik National Theory Before 1917 


By Richard E. Pipes 


NE of the outstanding features of modern 

European history is the emergence of the concept 
of “nation”—the belief that the historical traditions, 
language and culture of ethnic groups are of intrinsic 
value. Just as the eighteenth century Enlightenment 
conceived of certain natural and inalienable rights for 
individuals, the national idea, spread throughout 
Europe by the French Revolution and the Romantic 
movement, conceived of rights for groups with a 





Mr. Pipes is a Soviet affairs specialist with extensive back- 
ground in the field of the Soviet national minorities. He is on 
the staff of the Russian Research Center at Harvard University. 
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common ethnology. This idea sank roots in European 
consciousness and profoundly influenced the history 
of the continent during the nineteenth century. Merg- 
ing with the concept of statehood, it resulted in the 
realignment of state borders to correspond closely with 
the ethnographic map of the continent. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, every 
major ethnic group in Western Europe had acquired 
its own state. In Eastern Europe, however, the process 
of cultural and economic integ.ation had had a later 
start, and the principle of national self-determination 
was as yet unrealized in the period prior to World 
War I. Eastern Europe was divided into three great 
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empires: Russian, Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman— 
gigantic multinational states, based on the medieval 
and early modern notions of legitimacy. The conflict 
between the established imperial principle and the 
emergent national one caused the national problem to 
agitate East European politics long after it had vir- 
tually vanished from Western Europe. 

Early Marxist socialism paid little attention to the 
national problem, although the movement arose in the 
period when national struggles were still in the fore- 
front of European politics. Marx and Engels were not 
unaware of the impact of nationalism on contemporary 
life, but they identified the national ideal with the 
bourgeois period of history and firmly believed that 
before capitalism had spent its force, it would solve 
the national question in other parts of the world as 
it was doing in Western Europe. Inherent in their 
doctrine was the conviction that the development of 
economic forces impelled the horizontal (i.e., class) 
principle of social organization to take precedence over 
the vertical, national one. Hence, neither the founders 
of Marxist socialism nor their followers of the Second 
International (established in 1889) gave the question 
of nationalities more than passing consideration. 


The spread of social democracy in Eastern Europe 
necessitated a modification of this attitude. East 
European socialists were constantly compelled to deal 
with the conflict between the centrifugal tendencies 
of nationalism, striving to break up the multinational 
empires into independent states, and the centripetal 
aspirations of socialism, endeavoring to unite the in- 
dustrial proletariat of the various ethnic groups. A 
resolution of this apparent dilemma was attempted by 
two eminent Austrian socialists, Karl Renner and 
Otto Bauer, in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Renner and Bauer interpreted nationalism as 
a primarily cultural movement engendered by the 
process of democratization, and they devised a 
scheme which sought to neutralize nationalism as a 
force harmful to socialism by diverting it into cultural 
channels. They proposed that in multinational states 
control over the cultural life of each ethnic group be 
transferred to autonomous organs elected by members 
of the group, and that such organs exercise authority 
over all their subjects irrespective of the territory which 
they inhabited. This scheme of extraterritorial national- 
cultural autonomy had an instantaneous success in 
Russia, where it was first adopted by the Jewish Bund,? 
then by most of the other minority socialist parties, 
and finally by the largest non-Marxist socialist group, 
the Socialist Revolutionary Party.” 

Russian Social Democrats were slower in abandoning 


1 The Jewish Marxist Socialist Party, formed in 1897. 
2 The Socialist Revolutionary Party based itself chiefly on the 
peasants. 





the traditional Marxist attitude of indifference toward 
the national movement. They were perhaps prepared 
to grant full independence to Poland and Finland, 
but they expected the remainder of the minorities 
(comprising nearly one-half of the empire’s population, 
excluding the Poles and the Finns) to assimilate in 
time. They assumed that the Russian empire, under 
the impact of capitalism and democracy, would undergo 
the same process of cultural and economic integration 
as had Western Europe. Thus neither the program of 
the original Russian Marxist group, Osvobozhdenie 
truda (The Liberation of Labor), drawn up in the 
penultimate decade of the nineteenth century, nor the 
manifesto of the First Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labor Party (RSDLP, founded in 1898) 
contained any reference to the national question in 
Russia, except for a general statement favoring national 
equality. 

In 1903, at the Second Congress of the RSDLP, some 
concessions were made. The national problem was 
treated in articles 3, 7, 8 and 9 of the new party pro- 
gram. The party expressed itself in favor of: 


. . regional self-rule for those localities which distinguish 
themselves by separate living conditions and the composition 
of the population . . , the right of the population to receive 
education in its native tongue . . . the introduction of native 
languages on a basis of equality with the state language in 
all local, social, and government institutions . . . the right 
of all nations in the state to self-determination.3 


The last point was taken over from the program of the 
Second International,* and expressed opposition of 
Marxists to all forms of national oppression; it repre- 
sented not so much a solution of the problems of a 
multinational state, as a statement of principle. 

Until 1912, Menshevik and Bolshevik writers alike 
rejected the two solutions which had gained the greatest 
following among Russian minorities: federalism on one 
hand, and extraterritorial national-cultural autonomy 
on the other. Federalism they considered reactionary, 
because it decentralized the state and delayed the 
process of economic unification. They opposed national- 
cultural autonomy because it accentuated and institu- 
tionalized the existing cultural differences and thus 
tended to increase the barriers already separating the 
proletariat of various nationalities. Plekhanov, the 
chief theoretician of the Russian Marxist movement, 
felt no need in his voluminous writings to devote at- 


3 Programma i ustav RSDLP, (The Program and Statutes of 
the RSDLP) Paris, 1914, pp. 6-7. 

4The international organization of all Marxist Socialist 
parties. 

5In 1903 the RSDLP,-while retaining its organizational unity, 
split into two factions: the Bolsheviks (from the Russian word 
bolshenstvo—majority), who at that time dominated the party, 
and the Mensheviks (menshenstvo—minority). In 1918, after 
the Revolution, the Bolshevik faction changed its appelation to 
the Communist Party. 
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tention to the question of nationality. When warned 
by his Caucasian followers in 1908 that nationalism was 
on the increase in their region and requested to treat this 
problem, Plekhanov replied cryptically that socialists 
should not treat nationalism but fight it.® 

At first Lenin did not differ in his basic attitudes 
toward the national question from his Menshevik 
colleagues. He too, felt that nationalism was a phe- 
nomenon historically connected with the bourgeois- 
capitalist era and hence of only marginal importance 
for the Marxist Socialists. But, with characteristic 
political expediency, he perceived early that nationalism 
might, under certain circumstances, become a useful 
ally of the socialists in their struggle against the estab- 
lished order. At the beginning of the century he wrote: 


Undoubtedly class antagonisms have now pushed the national 
question far into the background, but one should not assert 
categorically, without becoming a doctrinaire, that the tem- 
porary appearance of this or that national question on the 
stage of the political drama is impossible.” 


The socialists, he felt, must utilize national movements, 
but always keep in mind that the alliance between 
nationalism and socialism was nothing but a marriage 
of convenience: 


. . it is the support of an ally against a given enemy, and 
the Social Democrats give this support in order to speed 
the fall of the common enemy, but they expect nothing for 
themselves from these temporary allies and concede nothing 
to them.8 


This instrumental approach towards nationalism re- 
mained basic in Lenin’s thinking throughout his life. 


T the end of 1912 Lenin moved from Western 

Europe to Austrian Poland, taking up residence 
in Cracow. From the West, where the minority ques- 
tions were of secondary importance, he had transferred 
to Eastern Europe, where they were a vital issue. With 
great zeal, Lenin now studied the pertinent literature: 
Bauer’s chief work, Die Nationalitaetenfrage und die 
Sozialdemokratie, the German Marxist Karl Kautsky’s 
criticism of Bauer, several books dealing with the 
minorities in Russia, and various data on population 
and economics. He came to believe that the national 
question had greater bearing on the future of Russia 
in general, and of socialism in particular, than he had 
previously granted. The potential ally, whose exploita- 
tion he had posited fifteen years ago, was now available 
as a supplementary force in the war on the established 


6G. V. Plekhanov, Sochineniia, (Works) Moscow, 1923, Vol. 
XIX, p. 525. 


7V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia, (Works) 3rd edition, Moscow, 
1935, Vol. V, p. 341, henceforth referred to as “Lenin.” 


8 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 176. 
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regime. An alliance with the national movement— 
on conditions previously laid down—was a vital neces- 
sity. But winning the sympathies of the minorities re- 
quired a bolder national program than that advocated 
by the official RSDLP manifesto. 


The Mensheviks, who became aware of this need 
at about the same time as Lenin, inclined in the direc- 
tion of the Renner-Bauer scheme of national-cultural 
autonomy. But Lenin would not abandon his hostility 
towards the Austrian project, mainly because he re- 
jected the idea of national culture upon which it was 
based. He wrote at this time: 


Only the clericals and the bourgeoisie can speak of national 
culture. The toilers can speak only of an international 
culture of the universal worker movement.® 


Lenin maintained that projects of cultural autonomy 
would in effect place control over the spiritual life of 
the whole people, including the. proletariat, in the 
hands of the middle-class (in accord with the Marxist 
notion that the middle class determines and promotes 
the national cultural development), and thus would 
retard the cultural assimilation of the minorities. In 
December 1912, Lenin commissioned Stalin, as a native 
of an area where the Renner-Bauer formula was acquir- 
ing a large following, to write an article exposing 
the harmful features of the scheme. Stalin’s article 
appeared in 1913; it said little that had not been said 
before in party polemics against the Austria theory, 
and it proposed no new solution of the national prob- 
lem, repeating merely articles 3, 7, 8, and 9 of the 
Social Democratic program of 1903. 


Lenin also rejected the views of the Polish revolu- 
tionary, Rosa Luxemburg. On the basis of Eastern 
European economic history, Rosa Luxemburg arrived 
at’ the conclusion that Poland was increasingly tied to 
the Russian Empire by economic bonds, and hence any 
attempt to reestablish Polish independence was as re- 
actionary as it was futile. She never translated her 
findings concerning Poland into a general national 
theory, and, as a matter of fact, she supported the 
nationalist movements in the Balkans. But her writings 
were used by some circles, especially various left-wing 
Socialist groups, as evidence that the original negative 
Marxist attitude was still sound. The entire national 
problem, these groups argued, was a straw-man raised 
by the bourgeoisie to divert the attention of the pro- 
letariat. Lenin held that while the fundamental assump- 
tions of this view were correct, its tactical conclusions 
were not; it was based on a premise of “pure revolu- 
tion,” underestimating the importance of the petty- 
bourgeoisie and other non-proletarian elements for the 
socialist movement, as well as the tendency of capital- 


® [bid., Vol. XVI, p. 618. 
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ism to accomodate itself in national states. The fol- 
lowers of Rosa Luxemburg, whom he dubbed “nihi- 
lists”, ignored the assistance which the nationalist 
movement could provide in the struggle against the 
common enemy, namely Russian autocracy. 


Lenin chose a third course for himself. It led between 
what he considered the Scylla of nationalism, as exem- 
plified by the Austrian project, and the Charybdis of 
doctrinaire idealism, typified by Rosa Luxemburg. He 
desired a formula which would recognize the existence 
of nationalism in Eastern Europe and harness it for the 
purposes of socialism, yet which still would not negate 
the basic Marxist faith in the imminent disappearance 
of national conflicts and the need for the international 
cooperation of the labor class. 


The solution which Lenin arrived at in 1913 cen- 
tered on the old concept of national self-determination, 
to which he now gave a novel and somewhat fantastic 
interpretation. It meant, he declared, one thing and 
one thing only—the right to separation: 


The paragraph in our program [dealing with national 
self-determination] cannot be interpreted in any other 
way, but in the sense of political self-determination, that 
is, as the right to separation and the creation of an 
independent government.?° 


Every nation living in the state had, as a nation, 
one right and one right only: to separate from Russia 
and to create an independent state. A people who did 
not desire to take advantage of this right could not 
ask from the state any special treatment, such as the 
establishment of federal relations, or the granting of 
extraterritorial cultural autonomy. It had to be satis- 
fied with the general “freedoms” of the state, including 
a certain degree of regional autonomy inherent in 
“democratic centralism”.!? 


The right of national self-determination, interpreted 
in this manner, seemed to Lenin to fulfil all the re- 
quirements of a good socialist solution of the national 
problem: it made possible a direct appeal to the na- 
tionalist sentiments among Russian minorities for the 
purpose of winning their support against autocracy; 
it realistically recognized and aligned with the ten- 
dency of capitalism to form national states; and it 
tended to speed up the process of assimilation of the 
minorities (since the minorities were offered only two 
alternatives—secession, or subordination to the central- 
ized state). 


10 [bid., Vol. XVI, p. 507. 


11“The principle of democratic centralism and of autonomy 
of the lecal units means namely full and universal freedom of 
criticism, so long as unity in a@ specific action is not destroyed 
thereby—and the inadmissability of any criticism whatever 
which undermines or makes difficult unity of any action decided 
upon by the Party.” Lenin, Sochineniia, 4th edition, Vol. X, 
p. 409. 


There was, however, one serious difficulty in this 
approach, as Lenin’s Bolshevik followers and other 
socialists were quick to point out. Interpreted in this 
manner, the right of self-determination seemed to place 
Marxists in a position in which they were obliged to 
support every nationalist and separatist movement in 
Eastern Europe. If this “right” were carried to its 
logical conclusion, Eastern Europe would disintegrate 
into a conglomeration of petty national states. How 
could this be reconciled with the international char- 
acter of Marxism, with its striving for the merger of 
states and the disappearance of national borders? Would 
it not lead even beyond the Austrian program in raising 
barriers between workers of various countries? 


Lenin himself did not believe there was great likeli- 
hood of Eastern Europe splitting into petty national 
states. On the contrary, he felt that if his slogan 
of self-determination affected the future political struc- 
ture of the area at all, it would be in the opposite direc- 
tion. He used two principal arguments to support this 
contention. In the first place, he asserted that economic 
forces worked against a break-up of the great states, 
that the existing centrifugal forces were mainly psy- 
chological in their origin. As long as national oppres- 
sion was permitted, the victim minority was receptive 
to nationalist agitation; once this oppression ceased, the 
psychological basis for nationalism and separatism 
would vanish. And what better way could there be 
of striking at the very root of national antagonism 
than to guarantee every nation the right to complete 
political freedom? Lenin was convinced that once the 
minorities were assured of the right to separate and 
to form independent states, they would overcome the 
suspicions which in his opinion lay at the base of their 
national movements. Then and only then could eco- 
nomic factors operate freely to accomplish their cen- 
tralizing, unifying task, without hindrance from na- 
tionalism. The minorities would find it to their ad- 
vantage to remain within the larger political unit, and 
thus a lasting foundation for the emergence of large 
states and an eventual united states of the world would 
be created. 


Lenin’s second argument against charges that his 
slogan would cause a break-up of Russia was his 
qualification of the right to self-determination. To 
advocate this right in the sense of separation did not 
mean, he argued, to condone actual separation. Cer- 
tainly he had no intention of favoring an “uncondi- 
tional” right to self-determination, since to him only 
the rights of the proletariat were unconditional. When- 
ever the interests of nationality and the proletariat 
conflicted, the former had to yield to the latter, and 
the right to separation had to go overboard. Further- 
more, Lenin said, he sponsored the right to self-deter- 
mination as a general democratic right, much as he 
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favored the right to divorce without actually advocat- 
ing divorce.’* 

It is clear that Lenin neither desired nor expected 
the right of national self-determination, in the sense 
in which he had defined it, to be actually exercised. His 
attitude is reflected in his three quotations below: 


The freedom of separation is the best and only political 
means against the idiotic system of petty states (Klein- 
staaterei) and national isolation, which, fortunately for 
humanity, are inevitably destroyed through the entire de- 
velopment of capitalism.13 


We demand the freedom of self-determination, i.e, indepen- 
dence, t.c. the freedom of separation of oppressed nations, 
not because we dream of economic particularization, or of 
the ideal of small states, but on the contrary, because we 
desire major states, and a rapprochement, even a merging 
of nations, but on a truly democratic, truly international 


basis, which is withinkable without the freedom of seces- 
sion.14 


We do not predict separation at all. Separation is altogether 
not our scheme. We do not predict separation at all.15 


Lenin assumed the same attitude towards the ques- 
tion of the state language. He desired the eventual 
transformation of the Russian empire into a national 
state, in which the minorities would assimilate and 
adopt the Russian tongue. But, he warned, this end 
could be brought about only by first granting the 
minorities the right to employ their own native tongues. 
With time, the greatness of Russian culture and the 
material advantages accruing to those who mastered 
the Russian language would bring about cultural and 
linguistic assimilation.'® 


HE outbreak of World War I involved Lenin in 

further theoretical difficulties and forced him to 
broaden the interpretation of self-determination. The 
war caused a cleavage within the ranks of European 
social democracy. Socialists of all the major European 
powers supported the military efforts of their govern- 
ment, thus violating previous pledges of international 
cooperation against future international conflicts. So- 
cialists of the Entente powers argued that the Allied 
side deserved support, since it was defending the 
world against German militarism; those of the Central 
powers, on the other hand, argued that they were pro- 
tecting the world from the yoke of Russian absolutism 


12 The foregoing account is based on a number of articles 
written by Lenin between the summer of 1913 and the outbreak 
of the World War; they can be found conveniently assembled 
in V. I. Lenin, Izbrannye stati po natsionalnomu voprosu, 
(Collected Articles on the National Question) Moscow-Leningrad, 
1925. 

13 LTeninskii sbornik, (Lenin Collection) 1937, Vol. XXX, p. 
128. 

14Lenin, Vol. XVIII, p. 328. 

15 Tbid., Vol. XVII, p. 90. 

16 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 80-83. 
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and reaction. Both sides referred to the founders of 
modern socialism to prove that socialism was not op- 
posed to war as such and imposed on its followers the 
obligation to support the side which was more “pro- 
gressive”. The point at issue was which protagonist 
represented progress and which Marx would have 
favored were he alive in 1914. 

Lenin, like the whole Zimmerwald Left of which 
the Bolsheviks were part, was fundamentally opposed 
to this approach.!7 He argued that the war of 1914 
was entirely different from those of the nineteenth 
century. It was not one in which socialism could take 
sides. This was a new kind of war, an imperialist war. 
The capitalist period had entered its final phase, that 
of finance capitalism, expanding beyond national limi- 
tations and struggling for economic control of the 
entire world. The principal aim of capitalism now was 
the conquest of new markets, especially in the colonies, 
and the era of national wars was over. The Allies and 
the Central powers were equally guilty, equally re- 
actionary. Thus the attitudes of Marx, correct for 
the middle of the nineteenth century, were no longer 
applicable. The task of the socialists, Lenin and his 
followers argued, was to bring about a transformation 
of the international conflict into a civil war and to 
prepare for an imminent socialist revolution in the 
billigerent states. 


Most Bolsheviks accepted this theory of imperialism 
but carried it further, avowing that the time had come 
to work for the abolition of all borders and the creation 
of a supra-national socialist state. This was the position 
taken by G. Piatakov, Bukharin, and the overwhelming 
majority of Bolshevik writers. To them, Lenin’s con- 
cept of imperialism seemed entirely inconsistent with 
his views on the nationality issue. If the national idea 
in the era of imperialism was nothing but sham, how 
could Marxists support national movements? Early in 
1915, Piatakov and Bukharin came out openly with 
a demand for the removal of Point 9 (national self- 
determination) from the party’s program. When Lenin 
refused, and cited Marx’s views of the 1860’s to sup- 
port his thesis, Bukharin inquired, perplexed: 


How come? The 1860's are “instructive” for the twentieth 
century? But this is precisely the root of our (logical) 
disagreements with the Kautskyites: that they “instruct” 
us with examples from the pre-Imperialist epoch. Thus 
you advocate a dualistic conception: in regard to the defense 
of the fatherland you stand on the basis of present-day 
experience, while in regard to the slogan of self-determin- 
ation, you stand on the position of the “past century”.18 


17In 1914 a group of Socialists gathered at Zimmerwald, 
Switzerland, to proclaim their opposition to the World War. The 
faction referred to as the “Zimmerwald Left” believed that the 
war should not only be terminated, but should be transformed 
into a “proletarian revolution.” 

18N. Bukharin to Lenin, November, 1915; quoted in D. 
Baevskii, ‘Bolsheviki wv borbe za III Internatsipnal” (The 
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During 1915 and 1916, most of the outstanding 
Marxist intellectuals of Bolshevik leanings, quarreled 
with Lenin on this issue.!® Indeed, throughout World 
War I he stood entirely alone in his insistence on the 
continued validity of the slogan of national self-determ- 
ination, against the opposition of all the Zimmerwald 
Left groups. Opposition, however, did not cause Lenin 
to yield. On the contrary, after 1914 he reasserted his 
convictions with increasing vehemence, although with 
a significant shift of emphasis. 

While gathering material for his essay on imperialism, 
Lenin realized that in the colonial dependencies of the 
great European powers there resided over one half 
billion peoples who were, according to his view, victims 
not only of capitalist exploitation, but also, in a sense, 
of national oppression. Here was a vast reservoir of 
potential allies of socialism in its struggle against im- 
perialism. Lenin maintained, as always, that socialism 
should take advantage of all forces of popular dissatis- 
faction and thus should ally itself with the liberational 
movements in the colonies. Inasmuch as this part of 
the world had not yet undergone the phase of national 
development, which most of Europe had already left 
behind, Lenin held that the backward areas would 
assume national forms as they emerged historically. 
Therefore, he argued against his opponents, imperialism 
did not eliminate the national question or the need 
for a party statement on self-determination. If any- 
thing, it reemphasized its importance. Imperialism was 
basically national oppression in a new form.”° It merely 
transferred the center of national movements from 
Europe to the colonial and semi-colonial areas of the 
world. The slogan of self-determination was of greatest 
importance as a weapon of socialist action and agitation 
there.** 

At the same time, Lenin held that his slogan had 
not entirely lost its validity for Europe. Although the 
epoch of national movements was largely a matter of 
the past in Europe, a new period of nationalism was 
quite possible in an imperialist age: 

If the European proletariat should find itself powerless for 
a period of twenty years; if the present war were to end 


Bolsheviks in the Struggle for the Third International) Istorik 
Marksist, 1929, Vol. XI, p. 37. 

19 Lenin, Vol. XVII, pp. 699-701. 

20 Leninskii sbornik, Vol. XXX, p. 102. 

21 The foregoing account of Lenin’s ideas on the national 
question in the age of imperialism is based on his articles written 
during the years of the World War, chiefly: “Pod Chuzhim 
Flagom” (Under an Alien Flag), Lenin, Vol. XVIII, pp. 101-16; 
Revoliutsionnyi proletariat i pravo natsii na samoopredelenie” 


in victories like those achieved by Napoleon and the en- 
slavement of a number of viable national states . . . then 
there would be possible a great national war in Europe.22 


The connection between imperialism and national 
movements in the colonial areas was not an original 
theory. Lenin adopted it freely from the works of 
several Western socialists, mainly Rudolf Hilferding 
and Hermann Gorter.?? However, Lenin was the most 
persistent champion of the idea among Russian social- 
ists, and was the first to correlate it with the slogan 
of national self-determination. 


Thus, Lenin not only did not abandon the slogan 
of self-determination after 1914, but, on the contrary, 
espoused it ever more vigorously. His writings of the 
World War I period constantly reaffirmed that, in the 
era of imperialism, the slogan of self-determination 
assumed in the backward areas of the world a similar 
role to that which it played in Europe during and 
immediately following the French revolution. Hence 
it was of exceptional importance for the social demo- 
cratic movement. Those who ignored national move- 
ments were waiting for a “pure revolution” instead of 
a “social revolution,” in which the support of non- 
proletarian groups was essential.** 

Lenin’s theory of self-determination, viewed as a 
solution to the national problem in Russia, was entirely 
inadequate. By offering the minorities virtually no 
choice between assimilation and complete independence, 
it ignored the fact that most of them wanted neither. 
Underestimating the power of nationalism and con- 
vinced that class loyalties would eventually and in- 
evitably eclipse national loyalties, he looked upon na- 
tional problems as something to exploit, not as some- 
thing to solve. 


But as a psychological weapon in the struggle for 
power, the slogan of self-determination in Lenin’s in- 
terpretation proved quite successful. The outbreak of 
the Russian Revolution spurred the national move- 
ments to new fervor, and the Bolsheviks did not hesi- 
tate to put the slogan to full demagogic use in soliciting 
the support of the national minorities both in Russia 
and abroad. 


(The Revolutionary Proletariat and the Right of Nations to 
Self-Determination) ibid., Vol. XIX, pp. 37-48; “Itogi diskussii 
0 samoopredelenii” (Summary of Discussions on Self-Determina- 
tion) ibid., Vol. XIX, pp. 239-72; “O karikature na Marksizm i 
ob ‘Imperialisticheskom ehkonomizme’” (On the Perversion of 
Marxism and ‘Imperialist Economics’) ibid., pp. 191-235. 

22 Lenin, Vol. XIX, p. 182. 

23 Cf. Leninskii sbornik, Vol. XVII, pp. 251-52, 300 ff. 


24 Baevskii, “Bolsheviki,” p. 39 ff.; Lenin, Vol. XIX, p. 271. 
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Self-Determination Under the Communist Regime 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


Y the time of the Revolution of 1917, Lenin’s 

view on the nationality problem was firmly es- 
tablished as the general property of the Bolshevik 
Party. Internal duality was a characteristic feature of 
Lenin’s concept. Recognizing in principle the right 
of each nationality to independent state existence (if 
this nationality lived in a more or less compact mass 
within a given territory), Lenin at the same time de- 
tended to the limit the idea of state centralization and 


was the irreconcilable opponent of the federal structure 
of the state. 


The Revolution unleashed forces which had long 
been suppressed under the Tsarist regime. Among the 
cppressed nationalities it aroused a thirst not only for 
civil freedom, guaranteed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment from the outset, but also for national 
freedom,—i.e., for self-government and the free- 
dom to develop a national culture. To achieve a 
workable guarantee of national freedom for the great 
number of minority peoples in Russia required the 
creation of a complex state structure, converting Russia 
into a federal democratic republic and establishing a 
system of measures which would assure equal rights 
to all the minorities. This required time. The Pro- 
visional Government formed a special committee to 
prepare a concrete plan of action for presentation to 
the freely elected Constituent Assembly, scheduled for 
the end of 1917, and later disbanded by the Bolsheviks. 
But the national minorities were impatient and in- 
creasingly agitated for the immediate realization of 
their demands. Dissatisfaction with the “sluggishness” 
of the Provisional Government gradually turned to 
distrust and some groups even developed separatist 
tendencies, virtually non-existent before and in the 
first days of the Revolution. 


The Bolsheviks exploited this dissatisfaction to the 
full in their struggle against the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Masking their own centralist concept, they fer- 
vently demanded the right of each nationality to self- 
determination to the point of secession, and accused the 
Provisional Government of willful stalling. When they 
finally seized power in early November, they were to 
a certain degree bound by these statements. More im- 





Mr. Schwarz, a frequent contributor to Problems of Com- 
munism, is an eminent expert and author in the field of Soviet 
affairs. His latest book is Labor in the Soviet Union (Praeger: 
New York, 1952), a chapter of which was published in Problems 
of Communism. No. 3-4. 
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portant the Bolshevik leadership realized that they must 
attract and keep the sympathies of the national minori- 
ties if they were to hold the new Soviet state together 
and maintain control. Thus they continued to muffle 
the theme of centralization in political propaganda and 
to give overt assurances of maximum national rights. 
Meantime the party planners went to work on the 
problem of how to guarantee centralization throughout 
state and public life while at the same time observing 
the outward forms of national self-government for 
national minorities. 


National self-determination in theory 


_ preceding article has already traced the develop- 
ment prior to 1917 of Lenin’s concept of “the right 
to self-determination” as “the right to secession and 
the formation of a separate state.” The limited char- 
acter of this formula is emphasized with unusual clarity 
in a letter Lenin wrote to the Caucasian Bolshevik, 
Suren Shaumyan, in December, 1913, a letter which 
was not intended for publication: 


... You write, “The right to self-determination does not 
mean merely the right to secession. It also means the right 
to federal Union.” I absolutely disagree. It does not mean 
the right to federation. A federation is a union of equals, 
a union that requires general agreement. How can there be 
a right of one party to an agreement of another party with 
it? That is absurd. In principle we are against federation; 
it weakens the economic bond, it is a type unsuitable for a 
state... “A right to autonomy?” Wrong again. We are 
for autonomy for all parts, we are for the right of secession 
(but not for the separation of all!). Autonomy, this is our 
plan for the structure of a democratic state. Secession is 
not our plan at all. We do not preach secession at all. 
In general we are against secession. But we favor the 
right to secession in view of the Russian nationalism of the 
. . . [chauvinistic] type, which so thoroughly vitiated the 
matter of living together as a nation that some day it 
[the nation] will acquire a stronger tie after free secession! 

The right to self-determination means exclusion from 
our general premise of centralism ... But exclusion must 
not be interpreted in a universal sense. Here there is not 
and must not be anything, anything at all, other than the 
right of secession.1 


When, after the downfall of the Tsarist regime, the 
Bolshevik Party assembled in April 1917 for its first 
conference under a lawful status, it had already rejected 
the very term “right to national self-determination.” 
The conference resolution on nationality (written by 


1Lenin, Sochineniia (Works), 2nd Edition, Vol. XVII, pp. 
90-91 (hereafter referred to as Lenin). 
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Lenin), like the resolution of 1913 (see the preceding 
article), merely mentioned “the right to free secession 
and to the formation of an independent state.” As noted 
above the promise of “‘self-determination” was re- 
adopted for a time as a propaganda weapon in estab- 
lishing the “proletarian dictatorship.”? But this was 
merely a temporary deviation. By April 1919, when 
the Eighth Party Congress assembled to ratify the 
party program, the proposed draft not only made no 
mention of self-determination, but by this time re- 
stricted “the right to state secession” to “colonial 
peoples and peoples without equal rights.” The few 
objections which were raised to the draft were based 
not on principle but on practical expediency. Tom- 
sky, for example, said: 


I do not think that a single person can be found in this 
hall who would say that the self-determination of nations, 
a national movement, is normal and desirable. Our attitude 
toward this is that it is an unavoidable evil. And whatever 
risk we may have to face from the international standpoint, 
still it must be said that for some time we shall to a certain 
degree liave to reckon with national self-determination.’ 


Despite minor opposition, this part of the draft pro- 
gram was approved by the Congress without any 
changes. At the Tenth Party Congress two years later 
Stalin clearly defined the limited nature of the slogan, 
“the right of nations to state secession”: 


For us, this slogan is a revolutionary slogan at the present 
moment of blazing tendencies toward liberation in the 
colonies. Insofar as the Soviet states are being united into 
a federation on the principles of free will, the right of 
secession remain unused according to the will of the very 
people making up the RS.F.S.R. [at that time the 
U.S.S.R. did not yet exist] In so far as we are dealing 
with those colonies which are in the clutches of Great 
Britain, France, America, Japan; in so far as we are deal- 
ing with such subject countries as Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Turkey, Hindustan, i.e., with those countries which are 
colonies and semicolonies, just to that extent is the slogan 
of the right of peoples to secession revolutionary .. . 
[Italics added] 4. 


Thus “the right to secession and the formation of an 
independent state” had become, for the Bolshevik Party 
in power, a mere demagogic slogan. It was in no sense 
a concrete plan of action. In his “Theses on the 


2See “Obrashchenie Sezda Sovetov ot 25-ovo oktiabra 1917 
goda k rabochim, soldatam i krestianam” (Appeal of the 
Congress of Soviets of October 25 (November 7) to the workers, 
soldiers, and peasants) in Lenin, Vol. XXII, p. 11; also Stalin: 
“Otvet tovarishcham ukraintsam v tylu i na fronte” (Reply to 
Ukrainian Comrades in the Rear and at the Front), December 
1917, Sochineniia (Works), Vol. IV, p. 8 (hereafter referred 
to as Stalin). 

3Vosmoi Sezd Rossiiskoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii, 18-23 
marta 1919 goda: Stenograficheskii otchet (Eighth Congress of 
the Russian Communist Party, March 18-23, 1919: Stenographic 
report.) Moscow, 1919, p. 71. 


4Stalin, Vol. V, pp. 42-43. 


Nationalities Problem,” written during the summer ot 
1913, Lenin had categorically insisted that the question 
of secession must be decided “exclusively on the basis 
of a universal, direct, equal, and secret ballot of the 
population of the particular territory.”5 With Bol- 
shevik control established, this provision was conven- 
iently forgotten. At the third All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets held in January, 1918 (when the Bolsheviks 
were again speaking of the right to self-determination 
instead of the right of secession) Stalin, at that time 
the People’s Commissar of Nationalities, defined the 
principle as “‘a right to self-determination not of the 
bourgeoisie but of the laboring people of any given 
nation.” The Menshevik leader Martov pointed out 
the contradiction between this interpretation and the 
insistence of the Soviet delegation in the concurrent 
peace negotiations with Germany that the status of 
Poland and the Baltic States be determined by a univer- 
sal national vote. Explaining this contradiction, the 
Bolshevik Preobrazhenski stated that “in the Ukraine, 
in the Caucasus, e¢c. bourgeois parliamentarianism has 
already been overcome, it is a past stage of develop- 
ment”, but in Poland and the Baltic countries the 
people still have to “win for themselves a democratic 
system.” In other words, the formula of a universal 
national vote retained its meaning only until the es- 
tablishment of Bolshevik dictatorships.® 


This viewpoint was expressed in the above-mentioned 
party program, adopted at the Eighth Congress of the 
party in 1919: 


On the question of who is the bearer of the will of a 
nation concerning separation, the RKP [Russian Com- 
munist Party] takes the historical and class point of view, 
considering what stage of historical development a given 
nation has arrived at: on the road from medievalism to 
bourgeois democracy or from bourgeois democracy to soviet 
and proletarian democracy ... 


To some delegates at the Congress even this formula 
was too liberal. The Bolshevik leader Piatakov, for 
example, categorically opposed not only the universal 
national vote but also the “right of the working classes 
of each nation” to decide questions of secession. Such 


questions, he felt, must be decided by the Communist 
International: 


For this there shall . . . be created an international union 
of the proletariat to determine in each individual case what 
the decision must be from the standpoint of the revulution- 
ary movement as a whole.? 


However, critics of the universal vote were re- 


5 Lenin, Vol. XVI, pp. 507-513. 


6 Tretii Vserossiishii Sezd Sovetov Rabochikh, Krestianskikh i 
Soldatshikh Deputatov (The Third All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ Deputies), Petrograd, 
1918, pp. 73-80. 


7 Vosmoi Sezd, etc., pp. 67-68. 
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assured that it would have little meaning in actual 
practice: 


When we speak of the will of a nation, do we really have 
in mind the opinion of a nation? This is not true at all, 
Will is something which is not only expressed but which 
can be actually realized in fact. And this is done not only 
by means of the ballot but also by means of armed violence 
sometimes. There is a vast difference between the siinple 
ballot and the will of a nation. In our program it has been 
shown not without good reason that very different insti- 
tutions may be the bearer of the will of nations at various 
stages of their development... 

We stand in favor of the proletarian dictatorship. Thus 
there is revealed with absolute clarity what we mean by 
the will of the nation ... It finds its highest expression 
in soviet organization. Thus the reference to the universal 
ballot tells us absolutely nothing and proves nothing . . § 


In the bolshevik view, the ‘will of the nation” in 
a “proletarian dictatorship”, i.e., in a dictatorship of 
the Communist Party, could not and would not ever 
be secession. During the years of formation of Soviet 
policy on nationalities, this view was repeatedly stated 
in Stalin’s pronouncements. His statement at the Tenth 
Party Congress (March, 1921) cited above, made clear 
that the slogan concerning secession applied only to 
nations “which are in the clutches of Great Britain, 
France, America, and Japan.” 11 The peoples living 
in Soviet Russia had accepted union “‘on the principles 
of free will”, and the right to secession “remains unused 
according to the will of the peoples” themselves. In 
other words, the will of the people had already been 
expressed, and the question decided definitively. A few 
months earlier, in an article summing up Soviet nation- 
ality policy in the first three years of the communist 
dictatorship, Stalin had written even more em- 
phatically: 


Of course, the outlying districts of Russia, nations and 
tribes which inhabit these districts as well as all other 
nations, havé the inalienable right to secede from Russia 
... But here it is not a question of the incontestable rights 
of nations, but of the interests of the masses of the people, 
both of the center and of the outlying districts .. . The 
interests of the masses of the people dictate that the demand 
of outlying districts to secede at a given stage of the 
revolution is highly counterrevolutionary.® 


With any demand for secession officially tagged as 
“highly counterrevolutionary,” nothing remained of 
the “incontestable” and “‘inalienable” right to secede. 
Stalin openly acknowledged this at the Twelfth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party (April, 1923): 


It must be remembered that in addition to the right of 
peoples to self-determination (here Stalin forgot that the 
slogan of self-determination had been officially replaced by 
the slogan “the right to secede”), there is also the right 
of the working class to consolidate its rule, and the right 


8 Ibid., pp. 79-80. The speaker is Osinski. 
® Stalin, Vol. IV, pp. 353-54. 
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to self-determination is subordinate to this rule. There 
are cases where the right to self-determination comes into 
conflict with another higher rule—the rule of the working 
class, which has come into power, to consolidate its power. 
Ir such cases—I must tell you outright—the right to self- 
determination cannot and must not serve as an impediment 
to the realization of the right of the working class to its 
dictatorship. The first must yield to the second.10 


These ideas determined the fundamental line of Soviet 
nationality policy for many years. Later the official 
doctrine again became reconciled to the term, “the 
right to national self-determination” but it was merely 
a verbal formula having no effect whatsoever on policy. 


National self-determination in practice: the prob- 
lem of federalism 


W HEN the Bolsheviks first came into power they 
had to pay some lip-service to the formula they 
had been promising—“the right to national self-deter- 
mination even to the extent of secession.” This formula 
was clearly expressed in the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Peoples of Russia of November 15, 1917, which 
pledged that the Council of People’s Commissars would 
base its nationalities policy on two principles: “the 
equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia,” 
jand “‘the right of the peoples of Russia to free self- 
determination even to the extent of seceding and form- 
ing and independent state.” These principles seemed 
to imply acceptance of the principle of federalism (i.e., 
the rejection of Lenin’s earlier narrow interpretation 
of self-determination as the right to secession and 
nothing more). But, clearly by design, the term “fed- 
eration” did not appear in the Declaration. 


The national minorities, especially the Ukrainians, 
exerted strong pressure on the Soviet Government 
for a more open recognition of the principle of fed- 
eralism. Three weeks after the publication of the 
Declaration, Stalin (then the People’s Commissar of 
Nationalities and the most stubborn opponent of fed- 
eralism among the Bolsheviks) was asked in a press 
interview to state the attitude of the Council of 
People’s Commissars toward the federalist plans of the 
Ukrainians. He replied ambiguously: 


If the will of the nation is expressed in favor of a federal 
republic, then the Council of People’s Commissars cannot 
oppose this; this is the right of each nation and the govern- 
ment will take this into consideration. [Italics added] 


Again, three weeks later, in “A reply to Ukrainian 
Comrades in the Rear and at the Front” (Pravda, 


December 12/25, 1917), Stalin stated that the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars was “ready to recognize 


the federal structure of the political life of our coun- — 


10 [bid., Vol. V, p. 265. 
11 Pravda and Izvestiia, Dec. 7, 1917. 
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try, if this is desired by the laboring population of the 
oblasts of Russia.”” 

The Declaration of Rights of the Working People, 
(adopted at the Third Congress of Soviets in January, 
1918, and later incorporated into the First Constitution 
of Soviet Russia) did declare specifically that “the 
Soviet Russian Republic has as its foundation the free 
union of free nations, as a federation of soviet national 
republics.” But shortly thereafter in another inter- 
view (April, 1918), Stalin gave a direct admonition 
that “infatuation with federalism is not justified by 
history” and that “in Russia, federalism is destined to 
play a transitional role—to socialist unitarism of the 
future.””?* 


TALIN’S concept of federalism as a transitional 

step to the centralized state was not a case of per- 
sonal ‘“‘deviation,” but rather the first candid state- 
ment of the party view. Lenin restated the concept 
in his “Theses on National and Colonial Problems” 
two years later: 


Federation is a form transitional to complete unity of 
the workers of the various nations . . . Recognizing 
federation as a form transitional to complete unity, it is 
necessary to strive for a closer and closer federal 
union... 


Without this transitional stage, Lenin held, it would 
be impossible to defend “the existence of the Soviet 
republics” or to effect their “close economic union”. 
He went on to defend “federal union” as a logical im- 
plementation of the “trend toward the creation of a 
single world economy regulated according to a general 
plan by the proletariat of all nations.”** 

At the time Lenin published these theses, Stalin 
was at the Southwestern front. Unable to discuss the 
theses in person, Stalin set forth his observations in a 
letter to Lenin: 


. .. For the nations which constituted Old Russia, our 
(soviet) type of federation can and must be considered 
expedient as a means to national unity. The reasons are 
known: these nationalities either did not have their 
statehood in the past or they lost it long ago, in view of 
which the soviet (centralized) type of federation is 
adapted to them without special friction. 

The same cannot be said of those nationalities which 
did not comprise a part of Old Russia, which existed as 
independent entities, which developed their own statehood, 


12 Stalin, Vol. IV, pp. 8-9. 
13 Ibid, pp. 8-9. 


14Lenin, Vol. XXV, p. 287. All this was accepted without 
change (and almost unanimously) by the Congress of the 
Comintern. See ‘2-oi kongress Kommunisticheskovo Inter- 
natsionala (iul-avgust 1920 goda): Stenograficheskii otchet,” 
(2nd Congress of the Communist International [July-August 
1920]: Stenographic report), Petrograd, published by the Com- 
munist International, 1921, pp. 121 and 598-599. 


and which, if they become sovietized, will be compelled 
by the force of circumstances to enter some kind of state 
relationship (bonds) with Soviet Russia. For ex- 
ample, the future Soviet Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
Finland: hardly will these nationalities, which have 
their own statehood, their own army, their own finances— 
hardly will they, on becoming sovietized, agree to enter 
immediately into a federal union of the Bashkir or 
Ukrainian type with Soviet Russia, for they would regard 
a federation of the Soviet type as a form of disparage- 
ment to their state independence, as encroachment on 
the latter. 

I have no doubt that for these nationalities the most 
acceptable form of association would be a confederation 
(a union of independent states) ... 

On the basis of these considerations I think it neces- 
sary to introduce confederation (along with federation) 
at some point in your theses on transitional forms of 
association for the workers of different nations .. . 


Here very sharp emphasis is given to the centralist 
character of Soviet federalism and methods are out- 
lined for imparting to the federalist idea greater 
“flexibility” for the purpose of facilitating Soviet 
expansion. This letter is extremely interesting in the 
light of latter-day Soviet expansionism and, as might 
be expected, is now on the list of verboten readings in 
the Soviet Union.*® 


Even after recognizing the principle of federation, 
the Bolshevik leaders continued to oppose the creation 
of a federal state structure. They spoke out with 
particular vehemence against the creation of a fed- 
eral chamber (like the United States Senate). In the 
above-mentioned interview with Pravda in April, 1918, 
Stalin rejected the idea decisively: 


In America and Switzerland federalism has in fact led 
to a bicameral system: on the one hand, a parliament 
elected on the principle of universal suffrage; and on 
the other hand, a federal council set up by states or 
cantons ... It is out of the question for the laboring 
masses of Russia to reconcile themselves to such a 
bicameral system. It is needless to mention the complete 
unsuitability of this system for meeting the elementary 
needs of socialism.1¢ 


Stalin adhered to this attitude for some years. As 
late as November 1922, he was still unyielding: 


There exists an opinion concerning the necessity of 
creating . . . an upper chamber, so to speak, with repre- 
sentatives from the nationalities, an equal number from 


15 Stalin’s letter to Lenin of June 12, 1920 was published in 
the footnotes to the 2nd edition of Lenin’s Works (Vol. XXV, 
p. 624). But in Stalin’s collected works it is no longer mentioned, 
although the appended “biographical chronicle” notes under 
June 12, 1920 (perhaps through oversight): “J. V. . Stalin 
writes a letter to V. I. Lenin with observations on V. I. Lenin’s 
draft: theses on the national and colonial problem for the 2nd 
Congress of the Comintern”, (Vol. IV, p. 473). This letter is 
also omitted from the latest (4th) edition of the Works of 
Lenin (Vol. XXXI, 1950). 


16 Stalin, Vol. IV, pp. 70-71. 
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each; but this opinion undoubtedly will find no sympathy 
in the national republics, even if for no other reason than 
that the bicameral system in the presence of an upper 
chamber is incompatible with the soviet structure, at 
least at the present stage of development.” 


Despite Stalin’s opposition, the national republics 
were so stubbornly in favor of creating a federal 
chamber that the Communist Party had to yield. In 
February 1923, the Plenum of the party’s Central 
Committee finally took up the question and after 
lengthy discussion, decided it in the affirmative. Stalin 
obliged with a complete about-face at the subsequent 
Twelfth Party Congress in April, 1923: 


If in the Union’s Central Executive Committee we 
could establish two chambers with equal rights, the first 
of which would be elected at the Union Congress of 
Soviets, irrespective of nationalities, and the second 
chamber would be elected by the republics and national 
oblasts . .. we should have an organ which would reflect 
the special interests of the nationalities, the peoples, and 
the tribes which inhabit the territory of the Republic. 
Comrades, it is impossible under our conditions, when 
the Union embraces in all not less than 140 million people, 
65 million of which are non-Russian—it is impossible in 
such a state to govern without having before us here in 
Moscow, in a higher agency, the envoys of these 
nationalities who would reflect not only the general in- 
terests of the entire proletariat but also special, particu- 
lar, national interests.18 


The principles of federalism were finally given 
formal expression in the draft of the first Constitution 
of the Soviet Union, adopted July 6, 1923. But the 
entire period from 1923 to 1936, when the revised 
Stalin Constitution was adopted, was characterized by 
a steady strengthening of the elements of centralism 
and a weakening of the elements of federalism. Within 
the scope of the present article, this development can 
be shown only in broad outline. One revealing measure 
of the bolshevik success is afforded by a comparison of 
the 1923 and 1936 constitutions. Both carefully 
delimit the Union’s jurisdiction, leaving a compara- 
tively small area for state activity in the administra- 
tion of the union republics. But within this “paper” 
limitation, corresponding articles in the constitutions 
reveal a striking increase of the jurisdiction of the 
Union at the expense of the republics. Among the 
most important changes are the following: 

1) Protection of state security, i.e., administration 
of the all-important police function, was transferred 
from the direct control of the republics to the Union. 

2) The administration of industry was transferred 
from the republics to the Union; under the 1923 
Constitution, only “enterprises of importance to the 
entire Union” were under direct Union administration. 


17 Ibid, Vol. V, p. 143. 
18 [bid, Vol. V, pp. 258-9. 
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3) The power of taxation, formerly shared by the 
republics, was completely given over to the central 
government by requiring its ratification of “‘taxes 
and revenues that go into the union, republic, and 
local budgets.” 

4) The Union got exclusive control over the judi- 
cial system and over legislation in the field of civil and 
criminal law; under the 1923 Constitution, it could 
only establish the “fundamentals” of legislation in 


these fields. 


5) By listing the sub-divisions of the union re- 
publics in the 1936 Constitution, the Union got 
jurisdiction over the formation of new krais [terri- 
tories] and oblasts [provinces]; thus each subsequent 
formation of a new unit, a frequent occurrence, re- 
quired a change in the Constitution. 


The trend toward total centralism has continued 
unabated since 1936. Only once was the continuity 
of this development broken. On February 1, 1944, 
the Supreme Council of the SSR adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment which—on paper—granted the 
union republics limited powers in the fields of foreign 
policy and defense, previously under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Union. The republics supposedly 
were granted the right to conduct relations with 
foreign countries, conclude ‘“‘agreements” with them, 
exchange ambassadors and consuls, and even to have 
their own “republican military organizations.” These 
rights proved to be pure fictions, created to facilitate 
the Soviet Government’s diplomatic maneuvers in its 
relations with the western “‘allies,” and in particular, 
to give the U.S.S.R. three votes in the United Nations. 
Otherwise, the rights granted in the reform have 
never been put into practice and have not in the slight- 
est degree affected the increasing centralization of 
control. 


The right to secession and the right to autonomy 


S noted above, the principle of “free (national) 

self-determination even to the extent of seceding 
and forming an independent state” was promulgated 
in the November, 1917, “Declaration of the Rights 
of the Peoples of Russia,” and put into concrete 
form in the January, 1918, “Declaration of Rights 
of the Laboring and Exploited People” (later in- 
corporated in the Soviet Constitution). The latter 
declaration stated that “the workers and peasants of 
each nation,” meeting in a congress of the soviets of 
a given territory, could “adopt an independent de- 
cision” whether they desired to remain a part of fed- 
eral Russia or to secede. 


During the early years of the Revolution certain 
nationalities actually seceded from Soviet Russia, 
forming their own independent states. But not one 
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established its independence by the above procedure; 
on the contrary, they were formed as the result of a 
revolutionary split—and often armed conflict—with 
Soviet Russia. Furthermore, not one of the territories 
which maintained the federal tie with Soviet Russia 
did so as the result of a free “independent decision” 
of a congress of soviets. In most cases these “‘de- 
cisions” were forced by the military intervention of 
the centr.. government, relying on pro-soviet embryo 
“national” military units. A widely circulated Soviet 
textbook on public law describes this process of “‘self- 
determination” as it was acted out in Byelorussia: 


In December 1918 the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) adopted a deci- 
sion to create the Byelorussian Socialist Soviet Republic. 
On December 29, 1918, in a telegram addressed to the 
chairman of the Northwest Oblast Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), Comrade Stalin 
gave notice that the Byelorussians setting out for 
Smolensk (from Moscow) [t.e., the hand-picked Bolshe- 
vik militants] were carrying with them a manifesto on 
the formation of the Byelorussian SSR and that the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) and Lenin in person were requesting that 
they be accepted as younger brothers, still inexperienced 
perhaps, but ready to devote their lives to Party work 
and Soviet work. 

On the following day the Sixth Northwestern Oblast 
Conference of Bolsheviks was opened, having proclaimed 
itself to be the First Congress of the Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) of Byelorussia and having decided to form 
the Byelorussian SSR. On January 1, 1919, the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Provisional Government of Byelorussia 
adopted the manifesto edited by Stalin for establishing 
Soviet rule in the new republic.2° 


It was not until a month later—February 2, 1919— 
that the First Byelorussian Congress of Soviets met 
and passed a resolution to form the Byelorussian SSR. 
According to proclaimed legal procedure the Congress 
of Soviets was the only body which could take this 
action. Yet, in the meantime, the Byelorussian SSR 
had already been recognized by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Russian Republic (January 31, 
1919); the Soviet Byelorussian Government had been 
formed a month before, acting in its turn on the 
basis of direct instructions from the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party; before that, 
the manifesto proclaiming the formation of the Byelo- 
russian SSR had been composed in Moscow and 
“edited” by Stalin. 

When the Union of the SSR (U.S.S.R.) was formed 
in 1923 it included four union republics—the Rus- 
sian SFSR, the Ukrainian SSR, the Byelorussian SSR, 
and the Transcaucasian SFSR.?° (Twelve others were 


19 A, I. Denisov, Sovetskoe gosudarstvennoe pravo (Soviet Pub- 
lic Law), Moscow, 1947, p. 211. 


20The Transcaucasian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 


later incorporated). The first constitution specifi- 
cally proclaimed their rights to “free secession from 
the Union” (although it was no longer recognized for 
nationalities not constituted as union republics). Al- 
though this right was never exercised nor the question 
even raised, it was nevertheless subjected to limita- 
tion of the 1936 Constitution. For example, the latter 
eliminated a provision that all the republics must 
agree to any “changing, restricting, or rescinding” of 
Article 4 of the Constitution which grants the right 
to free secession. 

For the national minorities not constituted as union 
republics, the statutory “rights” concerning national 
self-determination were set down not in the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. but in the constitutions of the 
union republics. These grant the minorities com- 
prising them not the right to secession but merely the 
right to autonomy, i.e. the formation of an autono- 
mous national unit within the framework of the re- 
spective union republics. 

After the formation of the U.S.S.R. in 1923 the con- 
stitutions of the union republics were revised. Of 
these, the constitution of the Russian Union Republic 
(RSFSR), adopted in June, 1925, set the pattern 
concerning the minorities’ right to national self- 
determination. It conferred upon them the right to 
“shape their own state forms . . . by forming within 
the RSFSR national autonomous soviet socialist re- 
publics and oblasts.” However, in contrast to the 
first (1918) RSFSR constitution, the central au- 
thority of the union republic was given the power to 
“confirm” (or presumably to reject) petitions from 
the minorities to form autonomous units. In pre- 
senting the constitution of the 1925 RSFSR for adop- 
tion, one of its drafters emphasized that this stipulation 
was intended as “a limitation” on the right to au- 
tonomy, a limitation “derived from the supremacy of 
the authority of the RSFSR.”?* 


In actual fact, the right to autonomy, like the 
right to secession, remained fictitious. The constitu- 
tions of the republics, revised anew after the adoption 
of the 1936 Constitution of the U.S.S.R. made no 
mention whatsoever of the right to autonomy. More- 
over, jurisdiction over the formation of autonomous 
republics and oblasts was transferred from the union 


united the Azerbaijan, Armenian, and Georgian Soviet Republics. 
This union took place in March 1923 after the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) adopted the 
Decision of November 29, 1922 to form a Transcaucasian 
Federation (Denisov, p. 215). It is interesting to note that at 
the time when the Central Committee of the Russian CP adopted 
this resolution Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia were not even 
members of Soviet Russia, but supposedly independent soviet 
republics. 


21 Izvestiia, May 7, 1925. 
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republics to the central government, since new units 
had to be incorporated by name into the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Centralism conquers—through the party 


HE regressive evolution of the nationalities’ right 

to self-determination—both the right of seces- 
sion and the right to autonomy—proceeded almost en- 
tirely unnoticed by the Soviet public, a graphic il- 
lustration of the meaninglessness of the various legal 
stipulations. Still, the creation of a large number of 
“autonomous” national units did give a certain out- 
ward appearance of decentralization, federalism, and 
autonomy (within the 16 union republics, there 
were eventually created 16 autonomous national re- 
publics, 9 autonomous national oblasts, and 9 national 
okrugs, or districts). Thus a number of fair-minded 
if misguided critics have asserted that even if the 
Soviet State was formed not by consent but by 
maneuver, not by free national self-determination but 
by decrees of the Communist Central Committee, it 
has given some expression to the concept of self- 
government for the national minorities. 

This argument would be significant if the united 
and autonomous republics, the national autonomous 
oblasts and national okrugs, were really self-governing 
units. But their autonomy is reduced to naught by 
the unconditional submission of all organs of the Soviet 
State to the respective organs of the Communist Party 
and to the strict centralism within the Communist 
Party itself.?* 


Extreme centralism is the basic organizational prin- 
ciple of the Communist Party, and the entire apparatus 
is absolutely subordinate to the Communist Central 
Committee in Moscow. This fact was stressed em- 
phatically in the years when the Soviet Union was 
being formed, when certain of the republics were not 
as yet united with Soviet Russia. Even at that time 
the Russian (later All-Union) Communist Party 
existed as a general super-party, to whose Central 
Committee the communist parties of all the republics 
were completely subordinate. Sverdlov, representing 
the Central Committee at a congress of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party in March 1919, said in an address: 


We remain a united Russian Communist Party, with 
various offshoots into one republic or another, but still 
a united Party electing a united Central Committee for all 
Communist organizations. 

I have no doubt that the line of work which is being 


22See this author’s article entitled “The Communist Party 
and the Soviet State” in Problems of Communism, Vol. II, No. 1. 
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pursued not only in Russia but also here in the Ukraine, 
in Latvia, Byelorussia, Estonia, and Lithuania . . . this 
line is the general line for us all. I have no doubt that in 
your resolutions you will stress the fact that our Russian 
Communist Party, by forging a united policy during the 
course of many years, has been able to dominate through- 
out by the force of its unity, its organization and 
discipline.23 


A resolution adopted at the Eighth Congress of the 


Russian Communist Party, held immediately after the 
Ukrainian congress, proclaimed that: 


It is necessary to have a united centralized Communist 
Party with a united Central Committee . . . All decisions 
of the Russian Communist Party and of its leading in- 
stitutions are absolutely binding on all sections of the 
Party, regardless of their national composition. 


The party statutes, drafted in December 1919, again 
stressed that the communist parties of the national 
republics are “‘wholly subordinate to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party.” Subse- 
quent revisions of the statutes during the 1920’s 
tightened central control; for example, the statutes 
of 1926 required that the presidiums and bureaus of 
the various national communist parties be approved 
by the Central Committee of the All-Union party. 
In the 1930’s this procedure was abandoned, not be- 
cause of any retreat from centralism, but because 
centralistic absolutism had so penetrated the entire 
mentality of the party that this control mechanism was 
no longer needed. The recent Nineteenth Congress 
of the Communist Party (October, 1952), the first 
in thirteen years, revealed anew the unquestioned 
domination of the Central Committee over the life 
of the entire party, and thereby over the life and 
activity of all state organs as well. 

Thus, the hierarchical organization within the 
party, and the control of party organs at every level 
over corresponding state organs, combine to guarantee 
against even a minimum of self-government among 
the national minorities. The long list of solemn 
declarations and legislative enactments on national 
rights have been merely a screen for the creation of 
a centralized anti-democratic statehood. But though 
“national self-determination” in the governmental 
sense, has proven to be a fiction, the term has another, 
broader application—the question of free development 
of the national culture. While the lack of national 
self-government prevents any free or broad develop- 
ment of the minority cultures, the Soviet record in 
this field is a vital one for inquiry. The subject will 
be dealt with in subsequent papers of this series. 


23-Y, M. Sverdlov: Izbrannye rechi i statii (Selected Speeches 
and Articles), 1917-1919. Leningrad, 1939, pp. 162-3. 
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The Combat Party 


An excerpt from The Organizational Weapon: A Study of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics, 


by Philip Selznick* 


ee UR PARTY” the bolshevik leaders tell their 

ranks, “is not like other parties.” By this 
they mean not only that it has special goals, or a 
unique place in history, but that it is organized in a 
different way, makes special demands upon its mem- 
bers, and has a vastly greater latent strength than 
the political party of western parliamentarianism. 
There are many elements which contribute to this 
fundamental difference, but perhaps the most import- 
ant is this: Bolshevism calls for continuous conquests 
of power through full use of the potentialities of 
organization. These conquests are not restricted to 
the normal political arena and do not use conventional 
political tools. ‘Seizure of power” is a heady phrase 
connoting great events; yet a coup may occur in a 
trade union or youth group as well as in a state. 
When these limited conquests are repeated and co- 
ordinated, when they are invested with great import- 
ance as preparing a “final battle,” then the organi- 
zation which makes them takes on a special charac- 
ter. 

This continuous and ubiquitous search for power is 
directed toward readily defined and available targets. 
Because such targets exist, the seizure of power some- 
where is always on the agenda, and realistic oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of authority are offered even 
when power at the state level is beyond reach. This 
type of intervention renders inapplicable the normal 
criteria by which political power is appraised, such as 
size of vote; more important, it is associated with the 
use of covert power-oriented organizational practices. 


A Manipulatable Party Organization 


The bolshevik type of party is an effective organi- 
zational weapon because it has solved many of the 
problems associated with transforming a voluntary 
association into a managerial structure. This is the 
key to whatever mystery there may be about the 
organizational power of communism. Put most simp- 
ly, the process referred to is one which changes mem- 
bers into agents, transforms those who merely affiliate 
into those (at an extreme, soldiers) who do work as 
well as conform. “The thing we need,” said Lenin, 
“is a militant organization of agents.”! This struc- 


ly. I. Lenin, “What Is To Be Done?” (1902), Collected 





* Published by The Rand Corporation and McGraw Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1952. A review of this book appears on 
page 45. 





BOOK EXCERPT 


tural transformation marks the great difference be- 
tween the bolshevik party and other voluntary 
associations; and it is to effect this transformation that 
many of the special characteristics of bolshevik or- 
ganization have been developed. 

The forging of the bolshevik weapon on the basis 
of this organizational principle has been partly con- 
scious, as reflected in Lenin’s conception of the nature 
of the party; but there had to be more than conscious 
will to sustain so great an emphasis on discipline and 
on professionalism. The nature of the organization 
had to be consistent with its day-to-day functions. 
Such functions, to be effective in determining the 
structure of the movement, could not be merely propa- 
ganda or even ultimate revolution. The need was for 
continuing action to mobilize and train the party 
ranks. The systematic exploitation of opportunities 
for power conquest in all social institutions was the 
answer to this need. If this continuing struggle for 
power is kept in mind, it becomes easier to understand 
how Lenin’s theory could be put into practice. 

Lenin wanted an organization that could be mobil- 
ized for effective action and relied on to see the 
revolution through to the end. The Party Organizer 
has summarized his organizational principles as fol- 
lows: 

1) The doctrine that the Communist Party is the van- 
guard of the working class. 

2) The doctrine of the formation of the principle cadres 
of the Party, so-called professional revolutionaries. 

3) Activity of all the members of the Party, their direct 
participation in the work of the organization. 

4) The basis of the Party organization, its fortresses, are 


the factory nuclei [lowest party units in industrial enter- 
prises. ] 

5) The Communist Party, through Communist fractions 
in non-Party workers’ and peasants’ oragnizations, must 
link up closely with the masses of workers and peasants 
and take an active part in all their struggles against their 
exploiters and lead the struggles through the Communist 
nuclei and Communist fractions. 

6) Democratic centralism in the Party and in the Com- 
munist International. 

7) Iron discipline for the proletarian Party.2 


Taken together, these principles defined a new 


Works, Vol. 4, Bk. II, International Publishers, New York, 1929, 
p. 246. Note also the dictum of Michels: ‘The modern party is 
a fighting organization in the political sense of the term, and must 
as such conform to the laws of tactics. Now the first article 
of these laws is facility of mobilization.” Robert Michels, 
Political Parties [first published in 1915], The Free Press, Glencoe 
Illinois, 1949, p. 41. 

2 Party Organizer, January, 1934. 
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type of voluntary association, one that could be built 
only over a long period and with great effort. Its 
function was to mobilize the resources of its members 
and to weld them into a reliable and manipulatable 
instrument of struggle. This is one function of mili- 
tary organization. But where armies have legal 
authority to change recruits into soldiers, Lenin’s task 
was to attain a similar objective at a time when he 
could not use the coercive powers of the state. He 
himself did not blink at the military analogy: 


Let us take a modern army, here is a good example of 
organization. This organization is good simply because it 
is flexible, because it knows how to impart a single will to 
millions of people. Today, these millions sit in their 
various homes at the different ends of the country. To- 
morrow a mobilization order is issued and they gather at 
appointed places. Today, they lie in trenches sometimes 
for months at a stretch. Tomorrow, in a prearranged 
order, they march forward to storm the enemy. Today, 
they perform miracles in evading bullets and shrapnel. 
Tomorrow, they perform miracles in open battles. Today, 
their advance posts lay mines under the greund; tomorrow, 
they cover dozens of miles in accordance with instructions 
from flyers in the air. That is what you call organization, 
when in the name of one object, inspired by a single will, 
millions of people change the form of their intercourse and 
their action, the place and methods of their activity, their 
weapons and their arms, in accordance with the changing 
circumstances and demands of the struggle. 


The emphasis on manipulatability is clear. Whereas 
the army creates a manipulatable instrument for 
for military purposes, Lenin wanted one that could 
be turned to account in political combat. 

The communist élite has had special problems not 
necessarily faced by other leaders attempting to 
mobilize a voluntary association for action. These 
special problems increase the convergence between 
communist and military organization. In the first 
place, military recruiting tends to be nonselective, 
and much effort must be expended on re-educating 
the ranks. Although communist recruiting is far 
more selective than military recruiting, it faces a 
similar problem because it wins members on ideological 
grounds and yet wishes to use them for the technical 
(though nonmilitary) work of power aggrandize- 
ment. Hence the need for special indoctrination is 
pressing. This problem is always present to some 
extent in voluntary associations, since the psychologi- 
cal factors that motivate joining may not sustain con- 
tinued participation. But usually the split between 
the basis of recruitment and the work to be done is 
not so sharp as to require the reorientation demanded 
by military life and bolshevik activity. 


3 Quoted in F. Brown, “Lenin’s Conception of the Party,” The 
Communist, January, 1934. For a discussion of the military 
aspects of communist organization and practice, see William R. 
Kintner, The Front Is Everywhere: Militant Communism in 
Action, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1950. 
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Further, readiness for violence requires a single- 
mindedness on the part of the soldier difficult to 
achieve in normal human situations. This emphasizes 
the need to control the total individual. Similarly, 
the pressure of many diverse loyalties upon an indi- 
vidual makes it difficult for him to function consist- 
ently as an instrument of a group which seeks the 
continuous conquest of power. Indeed, it may be 
more difficult to induce such single-mindedness in the 
power context than in the military one, since the 
latter is reinforced by direct threats to the individual 
in combat. In both situations, there is need to 
exercise maximum control over the individual to mini- 
mize the deviations induced by his multiple interests 
and obligations. 


Total Control of the Individual 


N ARMY demands that at its convenience a 

soldier’s entire life be subordinated to military 
aims. This is accomplished by the exercise of special 
legal powers plus physical isolation. A bolshevik 
party does not have these powers but must accomplish 
the same objective. Normally, a hired employee is 
involved in his job only partially, with limited psycho- 
logical commitment, for prescribed periods and in a 
set place. His job is usually isolated from other 
aspects of his life. But political cadres should be 
emotionally dedicated, physically mobile, and pre- 
pared to sacrifice time, career, and life itself. Such a 
pursuit seriously affects family life, education, recrea- 
tion, and other sectors of experience which are usually 
relatively independent. Therefore, so long as the party 
permits the individual freedom to order the “non- 
political” sectors of his life, there is loss of manipulat- 
ability. This is the import of Lenin’s injunction: 
“What we need is a military organization.* 

Total control in voluntary associations may be 
achieved by imsulation and absorption. These are 
reciprocal, since insulation frees the individual for 
fuller absorption and the process of absorption aids 
insulation. The means of achieving insulation are 
partly ideological. Thus one aspect of indoctrination 
in the communist movement is the creation of a sepa- 
rate moral and intellectual world for the party mem- 
ter. The emphasis on theory extends to all reaims of 
thought, not simply political strategy and tactics, 
This is one of the significant organizational functions 
of Marxist philosophy, sociology, and economics. In 
and ready to discuss problems of philosophy so as to 
a bolshevik organization, all leaders should be willing 
give prestige to levels of thought which in most action 
groups would be relegated to the limbo of “long-haired 
.mpracticality.” 


4 As quoted by Boris Souvarine, Stalin: A Critical Survey of 
Bolshevism, Alliance Press, New York, 1939, p. 41. 
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The consequence of “waging a struggle” in political 
economy, philosophy, history, etc., is to provide the 
member with a sense of identification extending far 
peyond the conventional political arena. Such an 
emphasis on the existence of two hostile worlds, one 
che “Marxist,” the other “bourgeois” has the great 
advantage of identifying political opponents (includ- 
ing organs of the state) with a whole system of pur- 
ported evil. 

Other devices for insulation are less purely ideologi- 
cal. The emphasis on illegal work creates a con- 
spiratorial atmosphere; this has the dual consequence 
of disintegrating normal moral principles, thereby 
reducing inhibitions that might hamper manipulat- 
ability, and of increasing the dangers (real or 
imagined) of leaving the organization. Again, the 
prohibition of personal contact with enemies of the 
party—expressly included in the constitution—is a 
measure enforcing insulation from personal friends 
and relatives who might have a “corrupting” influence. 


Absorption may be accomplished by organizational 
measures. The most obvious is the sheer volume ot 
activity. Meetings, demonstrations, literature, distri- 
bution, and recruiting may easily consume all the 
member’s available time, leaving little chance for 
thought beyond the moment (hence minimizing op- 
portunities for disaffection), defining a way of life 
that will be relinquished only with difficulty, and 
creating an immediate social context of party affairs 
commanding the individual’s entire span ot attention, 
At the same time, this high pitch of involvement 
gives the member a sense of meaningful activity; he is 
made to feel that he is “achieving” something, rather 
than passively waiting for the millennium. 

Less obvious is the way the party relates its mem- 
bers to a firmly integrated but at the same time highly 
filiated organization. The member is not simply an 
adherent within an amorphous group, as in the case 
of most voluntary associations, but is absorbed into a 
network of subordinate organizations and off-shoot 
bodies which are able to bind him effectively into the 
party structure. Unit organizations are often very 
small, not merely because of conspiratorial advantages 
gained when a party member knows only a few of 
his comrades, but perhaps more especially because such 
extreme sub-division makes possible full use of the 
energies of the membership.®. In addition, any given 
member may be required to function in several party 
groups, i.e., in neighborhood, shop, or professional 


5 Note also in this connection: “An organizational structure 
based on groups of three lends itself to the selection and training 
of new leaders, if only because it multiplies posts of responsibility 

The essential things are to distribute and graduate the 
various tasks in such fashion as to utilize and develop all available 
capacities. . .” A. Rossi, A Communist Party in Action, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1949, p. 195. 


units, in fractions, in compulsory classes, and in a large 
number of committees and subcommittees of all sorts. 
Absorption into such a network in effect multiplies 
the memberships of the individual. These techniques 
of absorption and insulation help to ensure submission 
to iron discipline and thus to transform simple ad- 
herents into “soldiers of the revolution.” The para- 
military character of the combat party is a product 
of training and control that prepares the individual 
for conquests in which he may participate directly. 
The bolshevik effort to identify and fill all areas of 
political vacuum is intrinsic to its paramilitary char- 
acter. Ideally, every party member is deployed along 
some front, engaged in some power struggle. It is in 
this sense that we may speak of communist parties 
as combat organizations. 

As a result of this pattern of total involvement, the 
“bolshevik man” becomes a member of a nuclear 
“bolshevik society.” This exists within a larger, 
hostile, “bourgeois” society but successfully replaces it 
as a matrix of social action. Membership in the party 
does not mean the performance of a political role, 
in the sense usually understood, but the determination 
and shaping of the individual’s entire life, including 
his political activities. 

This total commitment is emphasized by the denial 
of the right of voluntary withdrawal. As in a war- 
time army, the leadership reserves the right to decide 
who may quit the service. To leave the party is not 
simply to dissociate oneself from a program, but is 
regarded as desertion in battle. This calls for a 
maximum penalty, which, in a party not in power, is 
expulsion, ostracism, economic boycott, defamation, 
and, occasionally, assassination. 


Party Allegiance 


[TE all organizations, but more urgently than 

most, bolshevism needs to develop a sense of 
allegiance, not simply to a set of ideas, but to specific 
institutions. The two major institutions around which 
the movement is organized are the party and the Soviet 
Union. In its search for reliable adherents, an élite 
attempts to focus loyalty cn dramatic symbols, tra- 
ditions, heroes, and establisixed forms of work, rather 
than solely on doctrinal tenets. At an extreme, per- 
mitting virtually unrestrained manipulatability, per- 
sonal fealty is won by a single—-often charismatic— 
leader. 

These institutions also help to form a channel 
through which action can be directea; they provide 
focal points of attack and defense. Neither abstract 
moral ideals nor antagonisms rooted in frustration, 
both causes of adherence to communism, are them- 
selves able to offer motivational sustenance beyond 
weakly joined or temporary action. Institutional 
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patriotism therefore helps to increase the power poten- 
tial of the organization; at the same time it is a value 
for the followers themselves in that it adds concrete 
meaning to the original ideological grounds for par- 
ticipation. 

The creation, protection, and aggrandizement ot 
the party as the indispensable tool of revolutionary 
struggle is a primary theme of Leninist doctrine: 


The Party is the political leader of the working class. 
I have spoken above of the difficulties encountered in the 
struggle of the working class, of the complicated nature ot 
this struggle, of strategy and tactics, of reserves and 
maneuvering operations, of attack and defense. These con- 
ditions are no less complicated, if not more so, than war 
operations. Who can understand these compuicated condi- 
tions, who can give correct guidance to the vast masses of 
the proletariat? Every army at war must have an 
experienced staff, if it is to avoid certain defeat. All the 
more reason, therefore, why the proletariat must have such 
a general staff if it is to prevent itself from being routed 
by its accursed enemies. But where is this general staff? 
Only the revolutionary party of the proletariat can serve 
as this general staff. A working class without a revolu- 
tionary party is like an army without a general sta“. The 
Party is the military statf of the proletariat.6 


Similar quotations could be cited ad infinitum to show 
8 Stalin, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 
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the bolshevik emphasis on the historic importance of 
the party. A mystique du parti® is created: 


The Party is above everything else! To guard the Bolshe- 
vik unity of the Party as the apple of one’s eye is the first 
and highest law of Bolshevism !5 


With this ideological basis for party allegiance, 
loyalty to the party quickly becomes loyalty to the 
party organization. A halo is raised over party lead- 
ers, party organs, party decision. Extreme forms of 
party patriotism serve to transform the nature of 
political affiliation, as reflected in charges of “treason” 
and “betrayal” against those who simply withdraw. 
This is consistent with the paramilitary character of 
the organization and is reinforced by the intensive 
use of symbols—e.g., Trotsky and Tito—which em- 
phasize the heinous quality of defection. Party 
patriotism, like other extreme forms of flag-waving, 
is closely associated with hatred toward presumptive 
enemies within and without the community.® The 


7 See Rossi, op. cit., Chap. 25. 

8 Dimitrov, op. cit., p. 138. 

®The widely distributed and studied Short History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (bolsheviks) is replete 
with such “lessons”. Of the six chief lessons cited in the con- 
clusion, the third “teaches us that unless the petty bourgeois 
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emphasis on loyalty to the party as an institution is 
so great, indeed, that it has apparently played a large 
role in motivating “confessions” at such events as the 
treason trials in Moscow during the 1930’s.'° 


Loyalty to the U.S.S.R. is developed along the same 
lines as loyalty to the party. “Defense of the Soviet 
Fatherland” is taken as the prime objective to all 
Communists. The abstract ideal of socialism is associ- 
ated with a country and a ruling group which may 
easily be defined as in continuous danger. The ideal 
itself is then thought to be threatened, resulting in 
added and persistent stimulus to action. Leninism 
recognizes implicity that immediate goals are more 
important in the struggle for power than abstract, 
ultimate goals. An appraisal of the individual’s re- 
lation to relevant power structures is crucial for the 
Communists. They ask: How will what he does help 
or hinder the party as an organization? They are only 
secondarily interested in the question: What are his 


parties which are active within the ranks of the working class 
and which push the backward sections of the working class into 
the arms of the bourgeoisie, thus splitting the unity of the work- 
ing class, are smashed, the victory of the proletarian revolution 
is impossible.” And the fourth promises that “unless the Party 
of the working class wages an uncompromising struggle against 
the opportunists within its own ranks, unless it smashes the 
capitulators in its own midst, it cannot perform its role of 
organizer and leader of the proletarian revolution, nor its role as 
the builder of the new, Socialist society.” The struggle against 
all types of deviation is given great emphasis. It is well to recall 
that this book, for which the greatest promotion campaign in the 
history of communist education was conducted, presents a basically 
orthodox Leninist position, and was issued during the period 
of “popular front” and democratic phraseology preceding the 
Stalin-Hitler pact. 

10 See Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon (The MacMillan 
Company, New York, 1946), a novel which probes the motiva- 
tion of those who “confessed” at these trials. 





THE POWER OF THE SOVIET BUREAUCRAT 


To the Left: AFTER THE [CRITICISM] MEETING 
“Well, Semyon Semyonovitch, do you admit your 
errors?” 


“I do! I should have fired Petrov for his criticism, 
and instead I confined myself to a reprimand . . .” 


From Krokodil, May 10, 1953. 


To the Right: HE TAKES MEASURES 


“Ivan Petrovitch has begun to pay close attention 
to criticism from below and he’s doing everything he 
can to keep it from rising to the top!” 


From Krokodil, November 10, 1952. 
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ultimate goals? Someone who competes with the 
party for its clientele, or who undermines loyalty to 
the party leadership or to the Soviet regime, is 
anathema regardless of any agreements on ultimate 
goals or even on rather specific political objectives. 
On the other hand, someone who can serve the im- 
mediate opportunistic interests of the party and of 
Soviet policy, but who has many programmatic dis- 
agreements, will be very welcome. When power is 
central, ideological agreements that do not “pay off” 
in organizational strength must be deemed of little 
consequence. The mark of the muddlehead, in Lenin- 
ist terms, is the barter of concrete advantages (with 
respect to actual or potential power) for verbal com- 
mitments. 


Managerial Leadership 


| Yaneemanhlga organization is characterized by the 
intimate union of political and administrative 
goals and methods. The context is always political, the 
aims of the organization are political, and the funda- 
mental commitment of the ranks to the party and 
its leadership is political, Yet a full understanding 
of bolshevism requires that we recognize the continu- 
ous pressure to emphasize the administrative side at 
the expense of the political. The reason for this is 
simple: it stems from the need to transform members 
into agents and to exploit as fully as possible the poten- 
tialities of the membership for work, for the execution 
of predetermined tasks. We use the term “manageri- 
al” to refer to these politico-administrative patterns. 


Leadership in a normal voluntary association must 
continuously win the consent of the membership to 
ensure its tenure in power. In this sense, the role of 
the trade-union leader is a political one when, as in the 
conduct of collective-bargaining negotiations, he must 
take account of the possible defection of his rank 
and file. In the interests of effectiveness, however, 
an organization meant to function as a manipulatable 
instrument must avoid imposing such limitations on 
the decision-making of the leadership. In the bolshe- 
vik party this freedom is guaranteed by the strong 
emphasis on discipline. But it is important to under- 
stand that the member can accept this discipline 
because it is consistent with the day-to-day function- 
ing of the organization. The continuous exploitation 
of opportunities for action provides a routine justi- 
fication for submission to command. 


Since the communist party member is by definition 
one who must carry out certain tasks, this poses the 
problem of supervision. It becomes the duty of the 
party leadership to establish an administrative appara- 
tus to see that the work gets done and that executive 
control over the membership is maintained. This 
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system of accountability is established through a hier- 
archy of committees: 


Every elected Party committee must report regularly on its 
activity to its Party organization. It must give an account 
of its work. The lower party committees and all Party 
members of the given Party organization have the duty of 
carrying out the decisions of the higher Party committees 
and of the Communist International. In other words, 
decisions of the C.I. and of the higher Party committees 
are binding upon the lower bodies.14 


The formal structures of committees—unit, section, 
district, national is actually misleading, since in 
effect the committee hierarchy is transformed into a 
hierarchy of responsible individuals. Each such com- 
mittee has a center or “buro” and this, in turn, has 
an organizer or secretary. The latter bears the bur- 
den of administrative accountability, and so the neces- 
sary clarity of the chain of command is maintained. 

This emphasis on accountability and on forceful 
leadership in mobilizing the members for party work 
explains the often-noted power of the secretariats in 
communist parties and party-controlled organizations. 
In effect, the emphasis on membership work reverses 
the line of responsibility typical of conventional 
voluntary associations, wherein the leadership must 
prove its accomplishments to the members. On the 
contrary, in the bolshevik movement the members 
elect taskmasters whose function it is to wring the 
greatest possible activity from the very persons who 
elected them. 

The election of the committee hierarchy might seem, 
however, to introduce a strong democratic element 
into the organization. This would be so if the elec- 
tions were meaningful, i.¢., if there were contending 
leaders bidding for the support of the party elector- 
ate. But elections in the communist parties do not 
involve the normal processes of faction and debate: 
A fundamental Leninist principle states that “no 
movement can be durable without a stable organiza- 
tion of leaders to maintain continuity.” Challenges 
to the leadership as a whole are not tolerated in a 
communist party. This does not mean that changes 
do not occur. But the replacement procedure must 
respect the need for effective mobilization and mini- 
mize internal controversy. To accomplish this, the 
leadership itself is made responsible for introducing 
changes in its own ranks. Elections become adminis- 
trative devices, non only because the leading commit- 
tee itself recommends a slate of candidates to a con- 
vention, but because this slate is based on a technical 
evaluation of the relative merits of individuals: 





In the place of the formal routine election of functionaries 


11 J, Peters, The Communist Party—A Manual on Organization, 
Workers Library Publishers, July, 1935. 

12 Vy, I. Lenin, “What Is To Be Done?” (1902), Collected 
Works, Vol. 4, Bk. II (1929), p. 198. 
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we have had up to now, we must establish the system of 
political examination and review of their activities as the 
basis for the election of functionaries.18 


Under such conditions elections become equivalent to 
promotions rather than political contests. The name 
for this adm nistrative technique of selecting new 
leaders is “‘co-option.” 

When the Communists speak of a “cadre policy,” 
they mean what is normally known as “personnel 
policy,” more consistent with the nature of an army 
than with a voluntary association. A communist 
cadre policy calls for: (1) systematic analysis of 
personnel resources in the membership (2) proper 
classification and assignment of all members to party 
t-sks; (3) continuous upgrading of rank and file ele- 
ments who show leadership ability; (4) hierarchic 
control, including indoctrination, detailed direction 
of day-to-day tasks, and reprimand; (5) safe-guard- 
ing of cadres by withdrawing them from danger 
situations when necessary, providing replacements, 
and maintaining secrecy of operations.'*. 

The implementation of such a policy requires 
measures hardly customary in voluntary associations. 
Thus the party’s leading committees issue directives 
to subordinate committees and secretariats. These 
directives are not the general “‘appeals to the member- 
ship” for action, common in groups that are organized 
but are in effect unmobilized; these are, on the con- 
trary, specific orders and detailed critical analyses of 
methods of work. Party experiences in the unions 
and elsewhere are subjected to exhaustive analyses so 
that the “lessons” may be recorded for training pur- 
poses. And attention is focused on the key questions 
of action: what to do now and what to do next. 

In keeping with the managerial character of the 
organization, great emphasis is placed on maintaining 
the stability of authority. Official policy is therefore 
presented as unified, public utterances of members are 
controlled, and efforts to change po.icy, except through 
approved internal channels, are prohibited. The fact 
that the bolshevik is taught to see all aspects of experi- 
ence through political eyes also helps to sustain the 
authority of the leadership, much as ecclesiastical 
authority may be upheld by asserting the relevance of 
religious judgment to all human experience. This 
doctrinal foundation of bolshevism, as in religion, 
puts authority on an impersonal basis, so that the office 
is haloed and not the person. Individual leaders may 
then be scrapped without excessive cost to the authori- 
tarian structure of the organization. 

Finally, the priority of managerial imperatives is 


13C. Smith, “The Problem of Cadres in the Party,” The 
Communist, February, 1932. See also Rossi, loc. cit.: “The 
Party is an army in which promotions are made on the basis of 
performance.” 


14 Dimitrov, loc. cit. 


evident in the bolshevik attitude toward criticism or 
opposition. In the mature bolshevism of Stalin, some 
degree of criticism is permissible within a communist 
party, but on two conditions: (1) the criticism must 
be self-criticism of the party in general, and not so 
formulated as to constitute an attack on the central 
leadership; (2) he criticism may not be organized— 
no factions and no opposition press. 


“Bolshevik self-criticism” plays a large role in the 
communist movement, and especially in the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet press is replete with references to 
self-criticism and from time to time encourages 
attacks on various classes of officials. The idea of 
such criticism is raised to a basic organizational prin- 
ciple, and ability to engage in it is a much-glorified 
trait of the “bolshevik man”. It takes the place, in 
bolshevik organizations, of “discussion” in non-bolshe- 
vik organizations and lends itself to exploitation in 
fighting deviationists. The latter point is especially 
important. For example, in the fight against Tito, a 
Cominform communiqué of June 28, 1948, stated: 


The information bureau considers that the criticism made 

by the Cet:tral Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (b) and central committees of other Com- 
munist parties of the mistakes of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, and who in this way 
rendered fraternal assistance to the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, provides the Communist Party of Yugoslavia with 
all the conditions necessary to speedily correct the mistakes 
committed. 
However, instead of honestly accepting this criticism and 
taking the Bolshevik path of correcting these mistakes, the 
leaders of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, suffering 
from boundless ambition, arrogance and conceit, met this 
criticism with belligerence and hostility. They took the 
anti-party path of indiscriminately denying all their 
mistales, violated the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism re- 
garding the attitude of a political party to its mistakes and 
thus aggravated their entire party mistakes.15 


The proper response is, of course, capitulation and 
self-accusation. 


A crucial resolution on factions, adopted by the 
CPSU at its Tenth Congress (1921,) stated: 


It is necessary that every Party organization pay strict 
attention to the undoubtedly necessary criticism of the fail- 
ings of the Party, to the analysis of the general policy of 
the Party, the summarizing of its practical experience, the 
control of the execution of decisions of the Party and the 
rectification of any errors, etc., being conducted not by 
discussions in groups organizing themselves on some “plat- 
form,” etc., but by discussions among the entire member- 
ship of the Party2® (Italics added) 


15 The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London, 1948, p. 65. 

16 “Resolution of the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party on Party Unity,” (1921) Lenin om Organization, pp. 
217-218. The editors of this volume state that the resolution 


was “drafted by Bukharin in close collaboration with Comrade 
Lenin.” 
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This abolition of factions at the Tenth Party Congress 
is a landmark in the development of Soviet totali- 
tarianism. The carrying on of discussions “among 
the entire membership” without factional meetings, 
platforms, or slates of candidates in effect eliminated 
the possibility of developing new centers of power 
within the ranks and thus guaranteed the continued 
dominance of the existing leadership. Whether or 
not Lenin meant this policy to be temporary, his suc- 
cessors accepted it as basic party doctrine: 


Achievement and maintenance of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat are impossible without a party strong in its 
cohesion and iron discipline. But iron discipline in the 
Party is impossible without unity of will and without 
absolute and complete unity of action on the part of all 
members of the Party. This does not mean of course that 
there will never be any conflict of opinion within the 
Party. On the contrary, iron discipline does not preclude 
but presupposes criticism and conflicts of opinion within 
the Party. Least of all does it mean that this discipline 
must be “blind” discipline. On the contrary iron discipline 
does not preclude but presupposes conscious and voluntary 
submission, for only conscious discipline can be truly iron 
discipline. But after a discussion has been closed, after 
criticism has run its course and a decision has been made, 
unity of will and unity of action become indispensable 
conditions without which Party unity and iron discipline 
in the Party are inconceivable.17 


Stalin here obscures the issue, which is not whether 


17 J. Stalin, Foundations of Leninism, International Publishers, 
New York, 1932, pp. 116-117. 





discussions are held but whether independent centers 
of power are permitted. Further on, he is very clear 
on this point: 


It follows that the existence of factions is incompatible 
with Party unity and with its iron discipline. It need 
hardly be emphasized that the existence of factions leads 
to the creation of a number of centers, and the existence 
of a number of centers connotes the absence of a common 
center in the Party, a breach in the unity of will, the 
weakening and disintegration of discipline, the weakening 
and disintegration of the dictatorship. It is true that the 
parties of the Second International, which are fighting 
against the dictatorship of the proletariat and have no 
desire to lead the proletarians to power, can permit them- 
selves the luxury of such liberalism as freedom for fac- 
tions, for they have no need of iron discipline. But the 
parties of the Communist International, which organize 
their activities on the basis of the proletariat, cannot afford 
to be “liberal” or to permit the formation of factions. The 
Party is synonymous with unity of will, which leaves no 
room for any factionalism or division of Party control.18 


Thus the leadership justifies its monoply of power. 
The elimination of opportunities for organized oppo- 
sition is entirely consistent with the process of turning 
a voluntary association into a managerially controlled 
organization of disciplined agents. Only “construc- 
tive” criticism is permissible in managerial contexts. 
When a free association allows administrative criteria 
to shape its character in a decisive way, it loses its 
freedom. 


18 [bid., pp. 117-118. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Towards Understanding Communism 


Waldemar Gurian: 
Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Communism 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1952, 189 pages. 


Massimo Salvadori: 
The Rise of Modern Communism 
Henry Holt, New York, 1952, 118 pages. 


Reviewed by Stanley W. Page 


B OLSHEVISM is what happened when a utopian 
dream born, bred, and then abandoned in the 
West, was attempted as a reality in Russia. The 
Marxian idea could only have risen out of the 
eighteenth century enlightenment, the nineteenth cen- 
tury industrial revolution, and German idealism. Dr. 
Gurian’s book points out that Western Europe, hav- 





Mr. Page is Assistant Professor of History at The College of 
the City of New York. His special field is Russian history. 
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ing freedom for political expression and action in the 
nineteenth century, was able to analyze and appraise 
Marxist notions and eventually to modify them in 
conformance with human possibility; thus the revolu- 
tionary idea was eventually abandoned for evolutionary 
reform. In Tsarist Russia, the concepts of social 
democracy also won adherents. But in that unfortu- 
nate country there existed no political arena in which 
the formula could be tested. Thus, the dream of a 
workers’ paradise seemed like a precious and to some, 
an attainable goal. 

Among those educated Russians who were exposed 
to Marx and who came to sympathize with his con- 
cepts, few were of the disposition to lead the Russian 
masses into revolutionary action. But the motif of 
intrigue and conspiracy which runs throughout the 
pattern of Russian political history provided ample 
precedent for the small group of activists who plotted 
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the Bolshevik overthrow. Out of this conspiratorial 
tradition came Lenin, who, himself of the educated 
upper classes, was able to combine utopian conception 
with revolutionary leadership, to reduce the complexi- 
ties of Marxist and Russian revolutionary thought to 
simple slogans which would woo the masses when the 
time was ripe. As he had calculated, the command- 
ments issued in 1917 appealed to the mass instinct of 
vengeance, and swept the Bolsheviks into power. 

Marxism is essentially a plan whereby the meek can 
inherit the earth. Lenin may have intended to make 
the plan a reality. But in the climb up the steep 
conspiratorial road to power and in the ensuing years 
of desperate struggle to maintain control, the bolshe- 
vik leadership lost sight of its original goals. What- 
ever its end design, bolshevism became, enroute to 
Utopia, a device for the attainment and subsequently 
the consolidation and extension of power. 

Dr. Gurian ascribes the success of bolshevism or 
Soviet communism to its dichotic nature: it is dog- 
matic in theory but at the same time infinitely flexible 
in practice. It has convinced its adherents that the 
Communist Party leadership is infallible and omnis- 
cient; that its actions, however mystifying or contra- 
dictory at a given moment, are taken in the long- 
range interest of humanity. By this rationalization 
bolshevism has been able to maintain the allegiance of 
its flock (with notable exceptions) and yet act which- 
ever way it pleases in the realm of practical affairs. 
The freedom from standard ethical considerations 
which Machiavelli gave to his Prince, Lenin gave to 
the Communist Party. By this pseudo-dialectic, war 
can be peace; slavery, freedom; a lie, the truth. 


Gradually then, the Soviet “realization” of bolshe- 
vism emerged as nothing but a new form of totali- 
tarianism, reinforced by terror and propaganda. Com- 
munist apologists justify this totalitarian system on 
the basis that it has brought about a rapid industriali- 
zation and modernization of technology in Russia. 
But, the author points out, technological advance, plus 
an ever expanding control of the state over its 
citizenry, has been the aspiration of Russian rulers 
since Ivan the Terrible; Stalin’s success in surpassing 
the aims of Peter the Great has been due largely to 
the advanced scientific techniques at his disposal. To 
the Russian people, the major justification of their 
servitude has ever been and is now the threat of in- 
vasion. The present regime has at its disposal for 
propaganda purposes the grim history of the country, 
its most recent agonies still fresh in the popular 
memory. With little resistance from its subjects, 
latter-day bolshevism has turned Russia into a 
mechanized Sparta. As a major power controlling 
vast and rich territories and operating under an ideolo- 
gy which preaches the sword, the Soviet state presents 
a menacing front to the rest of the world. But 


behind its monolithic facade, the Soviet power is 
fraught with insecurities caused by fear and by the 
blindness which one-track thinking inevitably pro- 
duces. As the author points out, even the ruling 
coterie must often operate in the dark, since fear 
of contradicting the official truth undoubtedly keeps 
subordinate officials from offering honest opinions on 
conditions inside the country and beyond the Iron 
Curtain. 


Dr. Gurian devotes part of his text to an historical 
analysis of the impact of bolshevism outside the Soviet 
orbit. Its appeal lies, of course, in what it has 
claimed to be—a kind of industrialized Christianity, 
which, in the authors’ opinion, met “widespread popu- 
lar demands of the society of the twentieth century.” 
He goes on: 


Intellectuals regarded the Soviet rule as a promising 
social experiment, even if they were critical of many of 
its methods. But were ready to explain these errors 
away by ascribing them to the backwardness of Russia. . . 
Soviet policies, further, rest upon a belief of reaching, 
through modern scientific education and organization, a 
perfect man-controlled society . . . In general the Soviet 
Union appears to its admirers full of vitality, oriented 
towards the future, and capable of drawing the inert 
masses, fettered by their old masters and by their obsolete 
traditions, into the world of modern civilization. 


The “‘anti-imperialism imperialism” of bolshevism 
snared many who wished only for peace in the 
world. Various other slogans and professed principles 
of Leninism-Stalinism fouled a well-meaning segment 
of the world’s literati. Most of these principles are 
encompassed in the Stalin Constitution of 1936 which 
promised self-determination of nations, the right to 
work, freedom of religion, racial equality, etc. But 
even now, 


. . . [although] the Soviet Union has abolished many re- 
forms praised as proof of its progressive character, the 
Soviet mythology continues to thrive. The disappointed 
victims of the past are constantly replaced by new victims. 
They admit—if they admit anything—that backward Russia 
must catch up in great haste and that the Soviet regime, 
surrounded by a world of merciless enemies, must neglect 
for the time being its progressive reforms. 


To the extent that this phenomenon of misguided 
faith prevails, bolshevism is more than a threat to the 


rest of the world; it is a challenge, says this author. 
He asks: 


Why did this error, this misconception of man and society, 
this utopian evolutionism, appear attractive to so many? 


And answers: 


It is an accusation against the imperfections and errors of 
its opponents; it thrives on these errors and imperfections 
. .. Bolshevism, its rise and its successes, ought to stir us to 
meditate about what is unsatisfactory in the present world 
and about what has caused many, erroneously, of course, 
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to accept bolshevism (with all its lies, corruption and in- 
humanity) as the answer to our demands for the better 
realization of social justice and human rights. That bolshe- 
vism could develop into a world danger is surely an accu- 
sation against the non-bolshevik world. It is not sufficient 
(though required) to prevent it from spreading by external 
means; it is necessary to find its roots in our society. 


The author concludes this thought on a note of hope: 


The great experiment of the Soviet Union precisely 
through its failure, would help us grasp the truth. Even 
a lie and a failure can be compelled to serve the right 
order. The blackest tragedies and the most depressing 
catastrophes of history have their positive function and 
meaning. 





Dr. Gurian’s approach to the subject of communism 
is very different from that of Massimo Salvadori, author 
of the second book under review. In various passages, 
Mr. Salvadori offers a blueprint of the communist 
mechanism, as when he provides ten points of Marxism, 
twelve rules of Leninism and twenty-two statements 
describing the thought structure of present-day 
(Stalinist) bolshevism. Basically, however, his book 
is not an analysis of communism as a theory or a 
system but a chronological account of world com- 
munist development. The purpose, as the preface 
states, is to provide the college teacher of general 
European history with a book “neither too specialized 





be introduced.... 


and labor . . 





On Collectivism... 


i igo question is often asked whether communism can change its internal structure and go 
through a process of liberalization, or whether it is chained to authoritarianism to such an 
extent that all communist states must be police states. Both communist and non-communist 
western intellectuals have often maintained that . . 
regimes and the weakening of internal opposition and external aggression, an era of liberty will 
On the basis of recent historical evidence, however, this optimistic view 
of the future of communism seems to be based on a number of misconceptions concerning cer- 
tain fundamentals, particularly the nature of collectivism . 


Experience shows that discipline and authority are required for the proper functioning of 
economic enterprises. In a capitalistic society there are hundreds of thousands, or millions, of 
different enterprises. Because of their multiplicity, because of conflicting interests separating 
industry, agriculture, trade and credit, also separating employers and employees, management 
., the enforcement of authority and discipline is limited. In a collectivist society 
there is one huge corporation embracing the whole of the economy; its very size requires a 
complicated and rigid authoritarian and disciplinarian structure; planning cannot be disrupted 
by autonomous decisions reached by this or that branch of the economy, by one or another 
group of producers . . . It is difficult to see how, under such conditions, the economy can be 
run on a basis other than that of total authority and total discipline. And if the economy and 
the state are one, how can this one thing act in an authoritarian way in its economic activities 
and act freely in its political activities? If the collectivist state is politically free, it is always 
possible that the slowness, vacillations, dissent, and neutralization of conflicting forces, which 
often characterize democratic procedure, will bring the economy to a standstill; if the efficiency 
of the economy is to be maintained, democratic procedure must be abolished—as has been done 
in the Soviet Union, in China, and in the so-called “‘people’s democracies.” 

Since the beginning of civilization, there have been numerous collectivist societies. Not a 
single one has enjoyed free institutions. Because of the absence of private wealth, whatever 
the individual wishes to achieve can be achieved only through state authorization. No magazine 
can be printed unless the state provides the newsprint; no organization can have its headquar- 
ters unless the state provides the building; no meeting can be held unless the state provides the 
place. Miracles can happen; but it is wiser to believe in miracles (especially economic and polit- 
ical miracles) after they have happened, and not before. Meanwhile, it is well to note that in 
the Soviet Union and in the people’s democracies despotism and collectivism have gone together... 


—An excerpt from The Rise of Modern Communism, by Massimo Salvadori (Henry Holt & Co.; 
New York, 1952), pp. 96-7. The book is reviewed above. 
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and technical nor too elementary.” The author has 
achieved this aim admirably, for the book reads 
smoothly and is at every point completely lucid. For 
the newcomer to the subject of communism, it should 
serve as basic reading. 

The success in Professor Salvadori’s book lies not 
so much in what he has included but in what he has 
very skillfully omitted. It is difficult in writing on 
this complex subject, not to get involved in the hair- 
splitting controversies which have marked every step 
of communism’s development. The author has es- 
caped this trap by allowing events to tell their own 
story, then summarizing the main themes which have 
emerged in one or two neat paragraphs at the end of a 
chapter. The technique is highly effective; it is amaz- 
ing to note how mere facts, when viewed in the proper 
framework of the entire history of communism, man- 
age to clarify subtle theoretical points. Particularly 
worth mention in this respect are the author’s sum- 
mary of the Zimmerwald controversy in a single para- 
graph, and his treatment of the conflict between 
bolshevism and western-type socialism in general. 
In a cogent comment on the latter he writes: 


Socialism had been a development of western civilization ; 


The CP in Focus 


Philip Selznick: 

The Organizational Weapon: A Study 

of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1952, 
350 pages. 


Reviewed by Frederick C. Barghoorn 


Bags Organizational Weapon is a useful contribution 
to the growing body of scholarly works by students 
of communism. While the author deals primarily with 
communist activity outside the Soviet Union, his com- 
ments afford some interesting insights into internal 
Soviet politics as well. The focal point of discussion— 
and the source of the title—is the author’s character- 
ization of the various national communist parties as 
“organizational weapons”, defined as organizations 
“united by a power-seeking elite in a manner unre- 
strained by the constitutional order . . .” In other 
words, the conspiratorial nature of communism deter- 
mines not only its methods but the structure of the 
organizations through which it operates. While the 
view-point is far from novel, Mr. Selznick has shown 





Mr. Barghoorn, a professor of government at Yale University, 
is author of The Soviet Image of the United States and numerous 
other commentaries and articles on Soviet affairs. An excerpt of 
the book reviewed above appears on page 35 of this issue. 


it had derived its strength from a deep humitarian impulse; 
it might have been mistaken in the assumption that collec- 
tivism produces greater liberty than capitalism, but it was 
animated by a sincere desire to achieve greater personal 
liberty. Communism was socialism interpreted by a society 
characterized to the highest degree by political autocracy 
and intellectual intolerance; it was unlimited collectivism, 
to be realized through the integral collectivization not only 
of the economy but of all forms of human activities. 


In allowing the facts to speak for themselves and 
keeping to a minimum of theoretical discussion, the 
author spins out a free-flowing narrative which is 
perhaps the chief attraction of this book. The result 
may have been unintended, but the impact upon the 
reader, after a two or three hour session with this 
slim book,. is enormous. For the tale it tells is the 
brutal march to empire, perhaps one of the most 
astounding in history considering time and space of 
achievement. An excellent double-page map of the 
communist empire helps to underline this record of 
conquest. With fewer words and greater effect than 
many commentators, Mr. Salvadori drives home the 
lesson for the free world—that communism only re- 
laxes its relentless drive for power and further conquest 
when faced with equal or greater forces of resistance. 


more systematically than any other student how this 
fundamental fact influences the characteristics, 
strengths and weaknesses of communist parties. 

The major part of the book sets forth an “interpre- 
tive model” of the “combat party” and analyzes its 
operations. Drawing upon basic writings of Lenin, 
documents of the Communist International, and testi- 
mony of former Communists, Mr. Selznick explains 
how a small body of disciplined, dedicated, and highly 
trained party members can manipulate and exploit for 
its Own purposes mass organizations, the majority of 
whose members are unsympathetic to or unaware of 
the ultimate objectives of the Communists. Mr. Selz- 
nick argues quite convincingly that ideology and party 
organizational requirements force the Communists to 


-act as they do. Therefore, it is unrealistic to suppose 


that the various national party groups can be trans- 
formed into normal political organizations. The can- 
not because their ideology and the kind of command- 
subordinate relations which exist within the movement 
drive them to seek total power. For this reason, to act 
in “coalition” and “unity” with Communists is some- 
what like trying to unite the lion and the lamb. 


As the author clearly demonstrates, Communists 
regard liberals and other reform groups as their prin- 
cipal enemies. The tactic of the “united front” is 
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intended largely as a means to infiltrate, discredit, ex- 
ploit, and eventually disintegrate reform organizations 
which seek to solve social problems within the frame- 
work of the constitutional order. The author’s com- 
ment on these matters is not highly original but it is 
exceptionally thorough. He emphasizes that to neutral- 
ize the threat of communism, a community must not 
indiscriminately attack all critics of the established 
order. The criterion is whether or not a movement can 
be contained within—and perhaps even ultimately 
strengthen—the social fabric. He points out that trade 
unions, once regarded as dangerous conspiratorial or- 
ganizations, have become a bulwark of democracy, due 
in large part to the constructive work of union leaders. 
A description of the bitter struggle between com- 
munist and anti-communist forces within some of the 
leading American labor unions is offered as a demon- 
stration that infiltration and subversion can be stopped 
in its tracks when the general membership of a 
threatened body is well-informed and resolute. 

Mr. Selznick sheds considerable light on the increas- 
ing political sophistication of the Communists. Both 
in propaganda tactics and in methods of infiltration 
and penetration, they have become increasingly un- 
scrupulous and skillful. As bitter experience has shown, 
at least in the case of the satellite countries, the 
Communists have not always had to win mass sup- 
port or to disorganize a state machinery in order 
to get control of a country. The seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, discussed in some detail, is an ex- 
ample of how they encroach upon the power of a 
legitimate governing authority without resorting to 
ouright revolution. The Czech Communists had, of 
course, an all-important asset; the presence of Soviet 
troops in the country allowed the use of intimidation as 
well as diplomacy in securing a foothold in the govern- 
ment. In effect, they made the legal constitutional 
government their prisoner. But, as the author points 
out, they also exhibited skill and careful advance plan- 
ning in securing their objectives, building step by step 
on the weaknesses and mistakes of their opponents. The 
case of Czechoslovakia illustrates in its extreme form 
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the present-day communist tactic of picking up bits 
and pieces of power, of protecting rather than attack- 
ing a governmental apparatus when it could be sub- 
verted from within. 

As the author notes in intermittent comments 
throughout his discussion, the bright light of knowl- 
edge and publicity is the major defense of democracy 
against the Communists. As a conspiratorial movement, 
communism thrives on the apathy and ignorance of its 
opponents and victims. It gains rather than loses 
from free resort to opportunistic tactics, disguising 
itself as the champion of “progress” against “reaction” 
and thereby luring the discontented into its camp. 

Mr. Selznick’s work is to be highly commended for 
the light it sheds on communist organizational methods. 
Certain defects must be noted, however. To this re- 
viewer, at least, the author’s invention of special terms 
to express and embody his ideas detracts from the 
readability of his book. Also, in attempting to set up 
a “model” of communist organization, the author tends 
to over-simplify his subject. While the common char- 
acteristics of communist parties are more pertinent to 
this discussion than their differences, the great varia- 
tions in the organization and operation of the Soviet, 
Western European, American, and Asiatic communist 
parties do not seem to have bulked sufficiently in the 
author’s mind, and many students will feel that the 
study could have been better anchored in time and 
space. Essentially Mr. Selznick’s book tells us how 
communism operates in a democratic society and how 
such a society can defend itself. It is much less 
helpful in explaining the situation of underdeveloped 
economies, where communist methods and ideology 
find a more fertile field for exploitation. One other 
criticism is in order. While the author is obviously 
aware, that modern communism is an instrument of 
the Kremlin, his choice of terms at times gives the 
mistaken impression that communist parties formulate 
policies and make decisions independently of Moscow. 
Despite these shortcomings, the study deserves the 
careful attention of all advanced students of com- 
munism. 
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Recent Studies On Communist Affairs 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


The Meaning of Malenkov, by Sebastian Haffner, in 
The Twentieth Century (London), May, 1953. 


The paramount question of the day—whether Stalin’s 
death has ushered in a new era in Soviet policy—is here 
subjected to a searching and provocative analysis. Says 
the author: “The doctrine of changeable tactics within 
an unchangeable strategy is derived exclusively from 
the case-material of the Stalin epoch. It can be un- 
reservedly applied only if we take it for granted that 
the Malenkov Government is still simply the Stalin 
Government without Stalin. Is it?” Without excluding 
the possibility that the new Soviet regime may prove 
to be merely a revamped version of its predecessor, the 
author outlines a case for the hypothesis that Malenkov 
and company have repudiated bolshevism as an oper- 
ative ideology, making the security of Russia the 
starting point as well as the ultimate goal of Soviet 
policies. 

If this is indeed the new attitude, it is due to two 
major factors: 1) the impasse in the so-called ‘‘cold- 
war,” which “looks like an unbreakable stalemate”; 
2) the failure of revolutions to materialize in any part 
of the world: ““The Communists have come to realize 
that revolution in Western Europe is but a futile hope 
and even the battle for Asia (with the exception of 
Indo-China) is over, too.” The present Soviet rulers, 
to whom the 1917 Revolution must be either a dim 
memory or a dry chapter out of a history book, must 
recognize that the Marxist prediction of socialist revo- 
lutions in highly developed capitalist countries was 
completely fallacious, that indeed, “a fully developed 
big-corporation capitalism, and a fully developed two- 
party democracy, are the very worst breeding-ground 
for communist revolution.” They have seen that com- 
munism has come to power only when backed by the 
force of Soviet arms, or in under-developed, despotically 
governed countries. In the latter case, the new regimes 
have not amalgamated in a universal communist state, 
but on the contrary, have remained “obstinately sep- 
arate, with distinct and often conflicting interests” — 
e.g., the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, to cite the most 
extreme example. These factors, the author maintains, 
would very likely cause extreme reluctance on the part 
of ‘an intelligent Russian leader of 1953 to sacrifice 
any Russian interest for the supposed interests of world 
communism.” Consequently, he might well concen- 
trate his attentions henceforth on the interests of the 
“fully matured” indigenous Soviet force—“the new 


Tsardom”’, to use the author’s term. With the death 
of the most despotic of the new “Russian Tsars”, a 
more “liberal” era might emerge, not unlike that of 
Alexander II in nineteenth-century Russia, which fol- 
lowed on the heels of the oppressive reign of Nicholas I. 

Granting Mr. Haffner’s right to indulge in “wishful 
thinking,” (as he himself characterizes it), his analysis 
may still be subject to one criticism. He assumes that 
the new leadership, recognizing the invalidity of certain 
ideological premises, will abandon dogma and proceed on 
a purely empirical basis. Thus he makes no allowance 
for the hypothesis—strongly supported by the events of 
the last thirty years—that the Soviet Union long ago 
abandoned the classical Marxist concept of “world 
socialist revolution,” subverting doctrine to the purely 
national and ultra-reactionary ambitions of the Soviet 
regime. In this view, ideology has been not a guiding 
force of policy but a mere window dressing to disguise 
Soviet imperialism and naked power-politics. If this 
hypothesis is correct, it destroys the basis of Mr. 
Haffner’s argument; there is little reason to believe the 
present leadership would discard the protective trap- 
pings of an ideology which masks imperialism as 
“liberation,” and totalitarian rule as the first step to 
“free” society. 


After Stalin, by M. Philips Price, M.P., in The Con- 
temporary Review (London), May, 1953. 


This author puts little stock in speculations that the 
recent actions of the Malenkov regime herald a basic 
departure from Stalinist policies. He attributes the 
shifts which have occurred to the weakness of the 
new regime: “Malenkov must go slow for a time, 
because he has rivals and is not yet as powerful as 
Stalin”. A realist, Malenkov is bowing to the situation 
at hand. We can feel reasonably sure that the 
Zhdanov policy of aggression in Europe is abandoned. 
We may even get peace in Korea, for the new Soviet 
leaders realize that stalemates are getting them no- 
where and that continued intransigence will only an- 
tagonize the neutral Asiatics. But to count on more 
would be folly. Past Soviet reversals testify to the 
incredible and deceptive flexibility of communist 
strategy and tactics, rationalized at each turn by a 
convenient reinterpretation of ideology. The most the 
free world should expect is a temporary period of 
“truce.” However, this in itself is a desirable goal, 
and the West should utilize the present situation to 
expedite whatever agreements can be reached. 
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On the Nature of Soviet Imperialism: I. “The Con- 
tinuity of Russian Imperialism,” by Harry R. Rudin; 
II. “Communist Innovations,” by David J. Dallin; in 
The Yale Review (New Haven, Conn.), Spring, 1953. 


These two incisive and well-written essays represent 
a welcome contribution to our understanding of 
present-day Soviet imperialism. The first essay tends 
to stress its traditional nature, its Tsarist antecedents. 
Mr. Rudin recognizes that Soviet expansionism has a 
unique strategic and diplomatic weapon in the com- 
munist ideology, inasmuch as it pretends a solution to 
the gnawing problems of “proletarian” groups the 
world over and of colonial peoples. Basically, however, 
he treats Soviet aggression as a mere extension of old 
Tsarist aggression. “It is inconceivable that Russia’s 
leaders will ever depart from a policy of building up 
her economic and military power, which will always 
be a threat to the West no matter what ideology 
operates the levers of the great machine.” Expansion 
characterizes the growth of all states. The policy of 
Russian expansion began in the distant past, received 
its impetus in the late eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
uries, and is fully on the march today, in accord with 
the peculiar conditions of modern industrial and com- 
mercial development. 


Mr. Dallin also subscribes to the view that “Soviet 
imperialism is a sub-species of the general species of 
imperialism.” Nevertheless, he cautions the reader to 
distinguish carefully between the Tsarist and the Soviet 
varieties. The ambitions of Old Russia, though aggres- 
sive and daring, did not extend beyond neighboring 
territories—a slice of Austria-Hungary or East Prussia, 
an area in Turkey or a province in China: “The idea 
that such great nations as Germany and France, not 
to speak of Britain and the United States, would ever 
come under control of St. Petersburg never entered 
the minds of Tsarist leaders.” But today the vistas 
are wider and the drive more persistent. Indeed, “there 
is the almost religious conviction that the drive will 
succeed in the end,” temporary setbacks notwithstand- 
ing. The methods, too, are different. Whereas Tsarist 
imperialism was brutally blatant, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has made every effort to conceal its domination. 
“Soviet armed forces in uniform are ordered to make 
themselves as inconspicuous as possible; Soviet ‘advisers’ 
are... kept out of the public eye . . . Everywhere 
there is a ‘front’ of purely national governments with 
the national agencies.” Whereas the Tsars enforced 
“primitive Russification,” the Soviets have developed 
subtle techniques of cultural domination and assimila- 
tion, the more inexorable and pervasive for their subt- 
lety. 


The essential difference between the old and the new 
Russian imperialism lies in the eschatological nature of 
communist ideology—that is, in the perpetual impul- 
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sion toward new conquest inherent in the doctrine itself. 
Thus Stalinist expansionism is an admixture of old- 
fashioned, autocratic imperialism and the Leninist vision 
of ultimate “world revolution.” It is “not a complete 
break with the Leninist past . . . there emerged rather 
an ideological blend in which many of the old goals 
and slogans retained their significance.” And “the 
concept of an inevitable social upheaval on a global 
scale still . . . [has] its appropriate place,” (witness 
Stalin’s statement to the Nineteenth Party Congress 
in October 1952 that the U.S.S.R. was still the “striking 
brigade” of the “world wide revolutionary and labor 
movement)”. In sum, therefore, Soviet expansionism 
represents a far more serious threat to the world than 
the erstwhile—exclusively Russian—Tsarist imperial- 
ism. 


The Science of Soviet Politics—Pravda on Hitler 
in 1933, by Gordon W. Millikan, in Foreign Affairs 
(New York), April, 1953. 


This brilliant study, based on an analysis of Pravda 
between February and March 1933, singles out the 
communist treatment of incipient Hitlerism to dem- 
onstrate: 1) the absurdity of the claim that ‘“Marxism- 
Leninism” serves as an infallible tool of political analy- 
sis; and 2) the irrational and self-defeating tactics of a 
party that bases itself on so misleading a doctrine. 
With copious quotes from Pravda, Mr. Millikan des- 
cribes the Kremlin’s astonishing light-heartedness at the 
spectacle of Hitler’s rise to power. To the communist 
theoreticians, armed with the “infallible” tool of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, the advent of Nazism clearly represented 
the “last-ditch stand of large-scale capital against the 
German proletariat.” Blind to the steady growth of 
Hitler’s influence, unconcerned with his violent repres- 
sive measures, the Communists optimistically awaited 
the day when the “downtrodden” proletariat would 
reach a breaking point and rise en masse under com- 
munist leadership against the “devil-possessed ruling 
classes”. 


The complete misappraisal of the political situation 
in Germany at that crucial period caused the Com- 
munists to view the Nazi attacks on the Social Demo- 
crats as a clear-cut gain for the “proletarian revolu- 
tion.” By spurning any real attempts to form a com- 
mon front against the Nazis, they lent a helping hand 
to the grave-diggers of democracy. What the Commu- 
nist Party wanted was a “united front from below”— 
ive., a gathering of Social Democratic elements under the 
guidance and direction of the Communist Party, to be 
directed not only against the Nazis but against the 
leadership of the Social Democratic Party as well. A 
Socialist proposal for a “pact of non-agression,” com- 
mitting Communists and Socialists to joint action but 
preserving the organizational independence of both 
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parties, was greeted with contempt and derision. “The 
defeat of the German Social Democrats is a defeat of 
world historic significance,” declared Pravda. Collabor- 
ation was possible only if the Socialists would “im- 
mediately fall in behind the Communists in the struggle 
against the Fascist dictatorship.” Thus, by letting 
Hitler split and atomize the forces that opposed him, 
the Communists in effect “joined hands with Hitler’s 
storm troopers ia destroying the middle ground of Ger- 
man political life. Marxist-Leninist doctrine taught 
that this was the way to safeguard and promote Soviet 
interests. Some 12,000,000 Russians presently paid for 
the error with their lives.” 


The Rumanian “Amnesty,” in The Economist (Lon- 
don), June 13, 1953. 


This brief but illuminating exposé labels the recent 
Rumanian amnesty decree as a propaganda device cal- 
culated to have minimum effect on the Rumanian 
prison population. For one thing, pardons are left 
to the discretion of “the president of the tribunal 
that passed the sentences concerned,” notwithstanding 
the blatant admission in the official press that many 
judges have interpreted the criminal law “in an unjust 
and partial manner,” or that they have acted under 
“pressure.” Furthermore, under the provision of the 
decree relating to economic crimes (such as individual 
and collective violation, of the labor contract, or 
negligence at work), only prisoners sentenced to less 
than two years are amnestied—although it is an open 
secret that crimes of “economic sabotage” are in most 
cases punished with eight or more years of imprison- 
ment. If prisoners get by the above barriers, they can 
still be excluded from the amnesty if they are 1) peas- 
ants of the “kulak” class or 2) workers who were 
members of the former Social Democratic Party: both 
groups have been excluded as “dangerous to the security 
of the state.” A final gruesome touch, only those 
peasants who sign a declaration of their willingness 
to join a kolkhoz (collective farm) “voluntarily” are 
to be released from prisons and forced labor camps. 

A.B. 


FRANCE 


Zachéd i komunizm, (The West and Communism), 
by Wlodzimierz Baczkowski, in Kultura (Polish emigre 
monthly, Paris), February-March, 1953. 


Here is a thoughtful discussion of the bases of world 
attitudes toward Soviet communism since 1917. Early 
fears of a spreading revolution subsided quickly after 
1917 and were replaced by an attempt to establish a 
comfortable historical continuity between imperial 
Russia and the Soviet regime. Such factors as the 
New Economic Policy and the weakness of the Com- 


intern contributed to the new complacency. In this, 
the Russian emigres played a peculiar and generally 
ignominious part, says the author; unappreciated in the 
West, they failed to present an effective political plat- 
form and, with some notable exceptions, to provide 
a united anti-Soviet leadership. Western scholarship, 
too, is to blame for applying ordinary research tech- 
niques to the inexact and falsified data emanating from 
the U.S.S.R. and thereby producing erroneous conclu- 
sions. A strange morality developed by which every 
liquidated Communist was considered good and every 
surviving Communist bad, an attitude attributed in 
part to the Trotskyite movement. 

The period of World War II brought not only an 
emotional wave of friendship for the Soviet Union but 
also a more dangerous view that the Soviet system 
was about to collapse from within. This view was 
based on contradictions between Marxist dogma and 
the Soviet reality, and on contradictions observed with- 
in the U.S.S.R. by allied visitors during the war. Ac- 
cording to the author, these “contradictions” were 
greatly overestimated. 


While the volume of Soviet studies has increased 
enormously since the war, Mr. Baczkowski questions 
whether our grasp of the essentially evil nature of the 
Soviet regime is keeping pace with the accumulation 
of facts. 


ITALY 


ll regime sovietico (The Soviet Regime), by Econo- 
mist, in Idea, (Rome), February, 1953. 


A unique feature of this study is the author’s attempt 
to establish a parallel between the new Soviet bour- 
geoisie and the leaders of early Western capitalism. The 
Soviet economic or political administrator of 1953 has 
gone through a tough school; he has seen many com- 
rades fall by the wayside in the merciless struggle for 
success. His own survival indicates that he knows how 
to fulfill objectives; he knows that if, in executing his 
orders, he were to obey all laws and regulations, his 
fate would be sealed. Therefore he falsifies contracts, 
manipulates his bookkeeping, fraudulently acquires ma- 
terials, corrupts his assistants, sweats his workers, and 
makes illegal deals with other plants or departments. 
If he fails, he is exposed and made tue scapegoat; if 
he succeeds, his methods are overlooked. This is as true 
of the party organizer responsible for district-wide pro- 
duction as of the director in the individual enterprise, 
says the author. It is a state of bellum omnium contra 
omnes, as in the early days of capitalism. 

Soviet leaders display the same contempt for failure, 
the same vague benevolence toward “the masses,” the 
same indifference to the interests of society as a whole, 
the same loyalty to the small community or clique 
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which they head or protect, as, in the author’s opinion, 
characterized the early captains of industry in the West. 
The nepotism and corruption rampant in the Soviet 
Union are a natural outgrowth of a system which 
forces the “bosses” into a struggle for survival, under 
orders to attain impossible objectives. 

Two other points of similarity between new Soviet 
“bourgeoisie-ism” and early capitalism are: the pre- 
valent philistinism in arts and letters (originality is 
as abhorrent in the Soviet as in the Victorian age) ; 
and the patronizing attitude toward national minori- 
ties (the conquests of the Tsars have been justified in 
Soviet ideology by slogans not unlike “the white man’s 
burden”). 

The author is careful to note certain obvious differ- 
ences between the Soviet boss and his earlier Western 
counterpart. The Soviet boss must not only outdo 
his rivals, he must also make the grade in communist 
theology. Oppressed intellectually, he is required to 
be a submissive subject and indeed an enthusiastic pro- 
ponent of the ruling order. He can find no security for 
himself and his family, for the “autocracy” holds two 
weapons over him: one is the secret police; the other 
is the use of propaganda to turn the masses against 
members of the elite, as the “middle-men” responsible 
for the ills of the regime. 


SPAIN 


Economia, sociedad y cultura del sovietismo 
(Economy, Society, and Culture of the Soviet System), 
by Josef Matl, in Revista de estudios politicos (Madrid) , 
1952, pp. 15-35. 


The author summarizes German research on the 
Soviet Union for a Spanish audience, cleverly synthesiz- 
ing a host of specialized studies within a unified and 
meaningful framework. He traces a single, dominant 
ideological trend—the development of Stalinist isola- 
tionism—in the economic, social, and cultural spheres 
of Soviet life. Even well known facts acquire a new 
significance in this broad context. The importance of 
1934, the year in which the U.S.S.R. made the final 
clear transition to Stalinism, is demonstrated in the 
fields of agriculture, art, trade, teaching, social develop- 
ments, and science. The ebb of internationalism, re- 
sulting in a far-reaching “de-Europeanization” of 
Soviet life, is also effectively delineated. 





ISRAEL 


Ben kherut letotaliteriut (Between Liberty and Totali- 
tarianism) , by Yaakov Talmon, in Molad (Tel Aviv), 
February, 1953, pp. 209-213. 


Those of us who have been reared under stable sys- 
tems of democracy experience exasperation at the com- 
munist perversion of such terms and symbols as “free- 
dom,” “equality,” even “democracy” itself. The shock 
cf this semantic usurpation has perhaps rendered us less 
effective than we should be in explaining our values 
and our points of view to those who do not grasp the 
void between the one and the other use of this term- 
inology. 

Mr. Talmon’s commentary, a chapter from a forth- 
coming book, is particularly commendable as an ap- 
proach toward these “‘neutralists” in the present world 
struggle. He does not dispute the communist use of 
the term “democracy,” but qualifies it as “totalitarian,” 
distinct from “liberal democracy”. With exceptional 
effect, the history of the modern democratic ideal is 
traced from its origin in the eighteenth century to its 
split into these liberal and totalitarian branches of 
“democracy”. The author’s calm exposition of the 
two systems is indisputably fair to each, but it presents 
the neutral with clear-cut alternatives. 


Hitrosheshut poale tsheckhoslovakia (The Im- 
poverishment of the Workers of Czechoslovakia), by 
Shlomo Rimer, in B’terem (Tel Aviv), April 1, 1953, 
pp. 8-9. 


Because of the anti-semitic and explicitly anti-Israeli 
aspects of last year’s show trial in Prague, the event 
continues to evoke comment in Israel. This author 
examines the communist charge that Slansky permitted 
the “illegal export of six billion Czech crowns and 
thus caused the impoverishment of the Czech workers.” 
The prosecution’s use of this argument was a clear 
admission that poverty among the workers was wide- 
spread. But a check of the Czech budget shows that 
during the four-year period of Slansky’s alleged crim- 
inal activities, six billion crowns amounted to only 0.65 
percent of the Czech net national income. While the 
charge against the scapegoat Slansky was thus demon- 
strably absurd, the Czech authorities admitted an 
important weakness in the state economy. 


UW. 





Note to our Readers: For reasons of space, Problems of Communism’s current series 
| of articles on communist art and culture could not be continued in this issue. The 
| next article in the series, a study of Soviet architecture, will appear in Issue No. 6. 














